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Get the “Promotion of the Month’’, International’s 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
chandising kits . . . a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 


you did! 
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y Want PROFITABLE trade 


like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his “‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
“‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone—so, call your International representative today. 


International 


'LLING COMPANY 















“BAKERY-PROVED" 
Trade Mark 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Unitormity 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
— cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


* 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
* 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
* 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

















107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. ®U"S'° 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
this huge flow is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 








Sa BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


| OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. mcr. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—sE. M. SUMMERS 











AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 








APPRAISAL SERVICE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











POLAR BEAR quality is not 
something that varies with the 
season or the price. This famous 
flour has an unvarying record of 
more than fifty years of superior 
baking value. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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Bemis makes ’em 


where you want ‘em 





Look at the map. There’s a Bemis 
plant convenient to you, making quality 
bags of whatever types you want. And 
there are Bemis representatives—pack- 
aging specialists—ready at your call to 
help you with any packaging problem 
from plant layout to car-loading. You’ll 
profit by depending on Bemis. 
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c Cotton Mills 
¢ Export Offices 
Ink Mill 


 Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 


p Packaging Service : wh WT 
p_ Plastic Bags ES 
Paper Mill ym * a 
¢ Paper Specialty Plant A 
Sales Offices 
Small Paper Bags 


he . 
, Thread and Twine Mill 
ro, Textile Bag Plant and Sales Office 
y Visinet Open-Mesh Mill 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢@ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





- quality in flour can only be the 
e result of adequate experience, skilled 
: craftsmen, modern equipment and a 
| TE a determination to produce the best. 

a These are the important factors that 
, have always guided the production of 
BREAD—Y our Best and I-H flours. I-H products must always 
Cheapest Food be right. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
; 1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS CITY, MO. Lp. 243 LD. 27 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD CANADA’S 
with , a 
















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN oe a OF MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
NELSON : CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


OATMEAL 















Robin Hood Flour 


biol, mm @ladta VAN 


Z omfia ny Foust 


Miu AT SASKATOON, SASK , CANADA 


ALES OFFICt 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 219% 





Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 

















CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. | 
OUALI TY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAIN ED Since 1887 : 
Lake of ili imi 

ake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 

; Cable Address - ee ALL 

HASTINGS WE = CABLE CODES 
Montreal caer’ USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Uperating Mills at 
Wheat-Recetving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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COAL AND ASHE 


The coal is crushed, then 
conveyed by bucket elevator 
to the tops of the two large 
silos (CC). Withdrawal to 
the boiler room is via a 
screw conveyor. 


Ashes are moved by a buck- 
et elevator and drag chain 
conveyor to the small silo 


(A). Trucks are loaded 
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IN N. & F. SILOS 


The installation is at the 
Larkin Terminal Warehouse 


in Buffalo. 


This is an example of col- 
laboration between machin- 
ery manufacturers and our- 
selves in engineering sys- 
tems for handling and stor- 
ing flowable bulk materials. 





YOUR CUSTOMERS Will 


STEP OUT 


INA 


DAINTY PRINT 
BY 
Thrifty homemakers will 
be delighted with the fresh 
beauty and fast colors 
Mente Dainty Prints add 


to their home and 
wardrobe. 


Mente’s serviceable, attrac- 
tive, Dainty Print bags 
are sure to bring 

many new customers. 


ra) 

Write, wire or phone / | 
‘fia 

our nearest office tT 

for quotations. xB) 
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We'll be glad to study your 


through a drop gate. problem. ys 




















Ask for our folder, “Bins With the Strength of Pillars.” Dept. N . le 
| Not Exported Except to Canada and Mexico pe 
: THE NEFF & FRY CO. © 296 Elm St., Camden, Ohio MENTE & CO., INC. 7. 
| please 
| SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE te koa Bay ll Box 204 ond 
: STORAGE BINS @ NEFF & FRY ae ee ee tat 

















MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 


There’s a WORLD of sn, oan tne casas 0 one sat ain nian bate 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 





Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CiTy 
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HV 1Nng 





MittsS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


{ 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


MILLERS & 


EXPORTERS oF att Graves 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING 


WHEAT FLOUR 
—BRANDS— 
e APPLE BLOSSOM 
¢ CANADA'S PRIDE 
* ELCO 


e GOLD LEAF 
~_S\\MAQUEEN WHITE & DICKINSON << 
1648 W, 4th AVE., VANCOUVER 9, BOS 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin ae ’ MEW HITE Ab 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
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oy Look , 
fo Sunfed 
in this | 
new bag... } 

just as 

individual 

as its genuine, 





old-fashioned ¥ 
flavor. 


eae Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 








“GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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MNF Considers Industry Problems 





‘RESTORATION OF INTEGRITY”’ 
NO. 1 GOAL, PRESIDENT SAYS 





Future of Grain Sanitation Program, Export Markets, 
Wheat Flour Institute Program, Other Sub- 
jects Discussed by Executives 


CHICAGO—-At the beginning of its 
second half-century, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, in convention at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel May 
11-12, considered many problems 
which have recurrently plagued the 
industry since the close of World 
War II. 

Among the principal topics taking 
top position on the federation’s con- 
vention program were: the status of 
the government’s grain sanitation 
program, its role under the proposed 
new International Wheat Agreement, 
the present depressed economic condi- 
tions within the industry and the 
program for the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute. 

tegistration at the convention was 
approximately 250, slightly lower than 
in years immediately past. 

Millers Should Restore Integrity 

talph C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, president 
of the federation, in his presidential 
address, asked the members to work 
for a “restoration of integrity in the 
milling business.” 

He said that he has been a miller 
for nearly 50 years, and that the 
present economic situation in the in- 
dustry is “the most serious that I 
have ever encountered.” 

“Every miller in this room knows 
full well that the job done the past 
year in the sale of bulk flour is the 
worst in many seasons. This product 
has been priced without any regard 
for cost, and the net result is that the 
year-end figure for bulk flour opera- 
tions is a scandal and a disgrace,” 
Mr. Sowden declared. 

“Gentlemen, it seems to me that it 
is high time for the milling industry 
to emulate the distinguished example 
set by President Eisenhower and 
other great leaders of our nation and 
dedicate ourselves to the restoration 
of integrity to the milling business. I 
repeat: Restore the integrity of the 
milling business. That is the job we 
have on our hands right now. When 
we look at the facts, we have to agree 
that the milling business is in a mess. 
We are not even trading dollars on 
a good share of our transactions, and 
we have lost the respect of our cus- 
tomers and our own employees. In 
this serious situation, we must em- 
ploy the ablest brains at our com- 
mand, and we really must go to 
work,” he said. 

Mr. Sowden urged that all mill ex- 
ecutives make it their No. 1 task to 
“correct every single business prac- 
tice’ in their own companies that 
contributes in any way to Keeping the 
milling business as a whole “in a 
mess.” 

“Our objective is not going to be 
accomplished by passing resolutions 
here. It isn’t going to be accomplished 
by blaming our sales managers or 
brokers or grain departments. It will 
be accomplished when it has the un- 
divided attention of the heads of mill- 
ing companies, but that will be re- 


quired for quite a period ahead,” he 
pointed out. 

In his address the federation presi- 
dent paid high tribute to the accom- 
plishments of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in its determination to re- 
store integrity to the federal govern- 
ment. 

He said that “‘it is a truism coming 
down from the ages that whenever 
any government is spendthrift and 
reckless and irresponsible, the people 
follow the example set in high places; 
likewise when a government is based 
on honesty and integrity, these prin- 
ciples are honored by most of its citi- 
zens.” 


IWA Prospects 

Improved flour quotas are assured 
to the U.S. flour milling industry un- 
der the new International Wheat 
Agreement, in the opinion of Don A. 
Stevens, General Mills, Inc., who ad- 
dressed the Millers National Federa- 
tion on this subject May 12. It seems 
likely to him that the agreement 
could be made operative without the 
signature of Great Britain. 

Mr. Stevens reviewed the historical 
position of the U.S. milling industry 
respecting the first agreement, and 
said that whereas its original opposi- 
tion in principle, which was instru- 
mental in the defeat of the proposal 
when it was first made in 1948, had 
not been reversed, the industry had 
been best able to protect its interests 
under that agreement by working 
closely with government agencies to 
correct faults in the mechanics of 





operation. This policy has been con- 
tinued, he said, with respect to the 
renewed agreement, and the stand- 
ing of the industry in government cir- 
cles has been satisfactorily improved 
and maintained. 

Should the new agreement fail to 
be ratified, or should there be serious 
defections from it, the industry’s po- 
sition would be hazardous, Mr. Ste- 
vens said, for then there would un- 
doubtedly be a scramble to obtain 
alternate forms of subsidy for ex- 
porting flour. Such alternatives could 
only be supplied by Congress, and 
this would involve many months of 
legislative and administrative con- 
sideration. 


Long -Term Attitude 

As for the long-time attitude of the 
flour milling industry towards such 
complicated state trading as is in- 
volved in IWA, Mr. Stevens said he 
believed the industry's best interests 
lay in complete free trading with no 
subsidies. In his view, however, it is 
not the job of millers to tell the 
nation what its farm program should 
be. Their paramount duty, and their 
right and obligation, is to see that 
Wheat flows abroad in maximum pro- 
portion in the form of flour, he said. 

Mr. Stevens reported division of 
views within the federation’s agricul- 
tural committee as consideration of 
the new agreement proceeded, but ul- 
timately a unanimous consent to the 
program of going along with the 
agreement as certainly the better of 
two evils. It was the view of this 
committee that a new type of farm 
program would develop during the 
next two years, reflecting mounting 
opinion that the country cannot con- 
tinue with a high support level. 

Mr. Stevens said assurance has 
come to the federation’s representa- 
tives that the U.S. Department of 
State and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture would work for maximum 
flour quotas, all but a few of which 
have already been increased sharply 
right up to the national needs of the 
importing countries. 


MNF Recommends Continued 
Promotion of Grain Sanitation 


CHICAGO— Flour millers will con- 
tinue to press forward on a grain 
sanitation program as a result of 
action taken by the board of direc- 
tors of the Millers National Feder- 
ation at their annual meeting May 
11. The directors adopted unani- 
mously the following recommenda- 
tions of the federal grain grades 
committee. 

“The committee on grain grades 











FEDERATION CONVENTION 
COVERAGE 

Reporting the activities at the 51st 
annual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, were the following 
members of the staff of The North- 
western Miller: Carroll K. Michener 
and Harvey E. Yantis of Minneapolis; 
Martin E. Newell of Kansas City; 
and Don E. Rogers and Henry S. 
French of Chicago. 





recommends to the board of direc- 
tors that the board authorize the 
committee to continue a broad pro- 
gram to promote education and re- 
search designed to improve the har- 
vesting, storage, transportation and 
processing of wheat, and to bring 
about the recognition of sanitary 
standards in the official U.S. grain 
grades. 

“The committee also recommends 
that the board in turn recommend 
to the members of the wheat flour 
milling industry that they continue 
to exercise selectivity in their pur- 
chases of wheat in order to prevent 
the delivery to mills of wheat which 
in the judgment of the miller is un- 
fit for milling into flour or other 
wheat products for human consump- 
tion. 

“The directors appointed William 
H. Bowman of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, who is chairman of the 


grain grades committee, as the flour 


millers’ representative on the 15- 


(Continued on page ) 


Millers Export 
Assn. Reelects 
All Officers 


CHICAGO All ofticers of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. were re- 
elected at the annual luncheon meet- 
ing of the group at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel May 11. The meeting was 
held during the annual convention of 
the Millers National Federation. 

They are: W. J. DeWinter, Jr., 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, president; C. J. Murphey, 
Sperry Division, General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, vice president; Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and R. R. Winters, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, co-treasurers, A. C. Bredesen, 
Minneapolis, was renamed secretary 
of the group. 

Named as directors were: Mr. Win- 
ters; Mr. DeWinter; J. H. Mrachek, 
International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; W. H. Taylor, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, Wash.; 
Mr. Murphey; A. B. Sparboe, Pills- 
bury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis; and 
Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita. The board was increased 
from six to seven members. Mr. Reed 
is the newest member. 

In other business, George E. Kelley, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
reported that revised package differ- 
entials had been formulated and were 
being sent to members. The new dif- 
ferentials are to become effective 
June 15. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Vancouver Grain 
Elevator Strike 
Settled May 6 


VANCOUVER—-The grain elevator 
strike at five plants here and at 
New Westminster, ended May 6 when 
the striking union membership voted 
182 to 29 to accept the companies’ 
offer of an increase of 742¢ an hour 
plus limited fringe benefits. 

The settlement came after two 
weeks of intense negotiation on the 
part of federal government officials. 
The heads of the five elevators came 
here from the prairies, and R. W. 
Milner, federal transport controller, 
spent two weeks on the Coast effect- 
ing the settlement. 

The export grain movement is 
slowly swinging back to normal, and 
there were over 5,000 cars of grain 
on sidings between here and Alberta. 
Some loss from sprouting grain in 
these cars is expected. The strike 
caused an 80-day tie-up. 
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CHICAGO —- The program of the 
Wheat Flour Institute during 1952-53 

as the organization reached the 
quarter-century mark—was defined 
in relation to five consumer buying 
factors, according to the annual re- 
port prepared for this week's sessions 
of the Millers National Federation. 

The five reasons | why 
people buy one food product rather 
than enjoyment, con- 
venience, habit and nutrition. 
These reasons, according to the re- 
port, are expressed in varying degrees 
throughout the institute program, 
and points of superiority have been 
defined for wheat flour food under 
each of the factors. 

“Weighed on the scale of all five 
buying factors, it is believed that no 
food has a stronger sales story nor 
a better claim to a place on the 
American table,” the report states. 

Howard W. Lampman is executive 
director of the Institute, which traces 
its beginning from the National Food 
Bureau in 1928. Dr. F. Eugenia 
Whitehead is director of nutrition. 

An increased schedule of activities 
in all phases of institute work was 
noted in the report. 


iactors, 
another, are 


cost, 


Testing Kitchen 

In the testing kitchen—“where the 
real work of the institute begins’’- 
133 new recipes were developed dur- 
ing the year, compared with 367 the 
previous year. The recipe develop- 
ment involved 1,173 individual tests. 

The kitchen continued its work in 
terms of a complete meal rather than 
in the production of isolated recipes 
for individual dishes, in an effort to 
give Wheat flour an increasingly im- 
portant place in the meal pattern. 

The editorial department produced 
nine new or revised publications dur- 
ing the year, including “Eat to Live,” 
“Common Sense Weight Reduction,” 
“Family Food-Money Management,” 
“Filling Makes the Sandwich,” ‘The 
Sandwich Month Success Report,” 
“How to Conduct a Rat-Feeding Ex- 
periment,” “Honor Roll Recipes,” 
“Scholar Specials” and “Thirty Bread 
Winners.” 

Audio-Visual Projects 

The department also coordinated 
the institute organization in the pro- 
duction of three audio-visual projects, 
which were: 


“The Wheat Flour Institute—Fu- 
ture of a Basic Food’’-—a colored slide 
presentation telling the institute 
story. 

Weight reduction slides a new 


series of 18 slides in color to supple- 
ment and bring up to date the series 
documenting Dr. Ruth M. Leverton’s 
weight reduction research. 

“Skill Counts at the 
Counter” a 12-minute, color and 
sound movie made in cooperation 
with the National Restaurant Assn. 
and the University of Chicago. This 
movie, just completed, is to have its 
premiere at the Millers National Fed- 
eration meeting this week. 

At the time the sandwich movie 
was being filmed, an identical’ series 
of stills for a slide film were made. 
The film and slides are scheduled for 
summer workshops and for training 
school lunch personnel. 

In disseminating information 
editorial department: 

*x Working with the Testing 
Kitchen, produced 12 issues of “Insti- 
tute Ideals,” a monthly food bulletin 


Sandwich 


the 
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mailed to 39,132 educators and other 
professional people in the food field. 

% Sent 8,150 monthly releases to 
food editors of 329 large city daily 
newspapers. More than 4,000 were 
accompanied by photographs. In ad- 
dition, 14 special food features were 
prepared on request. Returns from a 
clipping service indicate that possibly 
more than $1,000,000 worth of space, 
at current advertising rates, was ob- 
tained by this editorial service. 

%& Mailed two illustrated releases 
each month to editors of 1,752 small 
city daily and weekly newspapers. 

% Circulated a series of 12 weight 
reduction articles, prepared by Dr. 
Leverton. To date they were run or 
have been scheduled in 34 papers with 
a combined circulation of more than 
5,000,00. “It is believed,” says the 
institute report, “that circulation of 
the weight reduction articles is help- 
ing to change the once-prevalent mis- 
conception that bread must be cut 
out of reducing diets. Doctors as well 
as dieters ordered thousands of the 
weight reduction leaflets. A recent 
test mailing to 1,000 Chicago physi- 


cians brought a 15% response for 
quantities of the leaflet for use by 
patients.” 

% Supplied 403 black and white 


photographs and 16 full color trans- 
parencies on request. 

% Sent monthly releases to 
radio and television stations. 

% Worked with magazine editors 
in providing information or story 
ideas for wheat flour features. This 
year the institute is working with 15 
magazines on sandwich features. 

Although there was a reduction in 
educational advertising space and ad- 
vertising costs during the year, re- 
quests for material increased from 
114,376 in 1951 to 165,827 last year. 
Coupons directly traceable to adver- 
tising in the same period increased 
from 38,057 to 44,649. 

The institute also reported on three 
research projects carried out during 
the year. 

The first was a review of literature 
to determine uncharted areas of nu- 
trition knowledge about wheat to 
develop a nucleus of an_ industry 
library, to serve as scientific author- 
ity for the institute’s publications and 


1,402 


to guide the industry’s research pro- 
gram. 

A beginning on this project was 
made with the submission of a paper 
by D. M. Hegsted and Martha F. 
Trulson, associate and assistant pro- 
fessors of nutrition, respectively, at 
Harvard University. 

A second project was launched to 
study children’s attitudes about food 
through a grant to the department of 
nutrition, School of Public Health, 
Harvard University. Primary objec- 
tive of the study, conducted by Mrs. 
Helen S. Lockhart, research associate 
at Harvard, was the development of 
a device to measure and score chil- 
dren’s attitude about food. 

The third project was developed in 
nutrition education to determine 
ways of improving teaching methods 
and materials and to evaluate exist- 
ing materials, including those of the 
Wheat Flour Institute. This project 
was Officially sponsored by the Kan- 
sas City Public Schools and jointly 
directed by Dr. Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, 
city director of health and physical 
education, and Dr. Whitehead. The 
first report will be available at the 
close of the school year in June. 

The year also brought the 
tablishment of special professional 
groups to aid in the development of 
Institute materials and program. 

The Nutrition Education Advisory 
Committee met for the first time 
March 16, 1953, in Chicago. Com- 
mittee includes Dr. Mary DeGarmo 
Bryan, food service consultant; Dr. 
Willa Vaughn Tinsley, head depart- 
ment of home economics, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College at San 
Marcos; Dr. Fred Hein, Bureau of 


es- 


Health Education of the American 
Medical Assn., Chicago; and Miss 
Ella E. MeNeil, professor of public 


health nursing, University of Michi- 
gan. This group—formed to help pro- 
vide counsel and guidance in school 
materials and program—was called 
together as the nucleus of a larger 
joint committee with the American 
Institute of Baking. 

The Technical Advisory Committee 
met for a first time this spring in 
Chicago. This committee includes Dr. 
Thelma Porter, chairman, Committee 
on Home Economics, University of 








CALIFORNIA OFFICERS—Oflicers of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry of Southern California, who planned and staged the Bakers Forum, 
are (left to right): Philip Seitz, secretary-treasurer; Ernie Hoelzle, Standard 
Brands, Inc., second vice president; Albert Evans, M. E. Bear Co., first vice 
president, and James Dougherty, Sugar Products Co., president. The forum 
Was staged at Pasadena’s Huntington Hotel. 
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WILLIAM WALMSLEY WILL 
M.C. ALUMNI MEETINGS 


CHICAGO — William Walmsley, 
principal emeritus of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, has 
accepted the proposal of the board 
of directors of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking Alumni Assn., Chi- 
cago, to preside at all future meet- 
ings of the organization as master 
of ceremonies. 

The proposal was made to Mr. 
Walmsley by Walter J. Wirth, presi- 
dent of the alumni association on the 
authority of the directors of the 
group. The decision was made fol- 
lowing the favorable comment re- 
ceived from members of the group 
following the emcee job performed 
by Mr. Walmsley at the last alumni 
meeting. 








Chicago; Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, pro- 
fessor of human nutrition, University 
of Nebraska; Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, 
head of the department of nutrition, 
Harvard School of Public Health; and 
Dr. Robert E. Shank, School of Medi- 
cine, Washington University, St. 
Louis. This group was formed as an 
advisory panel in foods and nutrition, 
in research and in the development 
of background information for the 
guidance of the Institute program. 

A special conference of  distin- 
guished Negro educators was also 
called as an advisory group in the 
development of a program for Miss 
Mabel FE. Evans, institute  nutri- 
tionist. 

Restaurant Program Enlarged 

The report also notes that to safe- 
guard the interests of the milling in- 
dustry in a market that absorbs 25% 
of the food dollar, the institute en- 
larged its program to cover the res- 
taurant and institutional field. 

Distribution of educational material 
published by the institute almost 
doubled during the year, to a record 
of 1,481,594 pieces of literature. An- 
other 661,261 pieces of material were 
distributed in behalf of National 
Sandwich Month. 

During the year regional home eco- 
nomists increased their calls from 
4.531 in 1951 to 6,594; gave 202 dem- 
onstrations to an estimated audience 
of 21,257; presented 719 slide presen- 
tations to an estimated 21,257; made 
51 radio appearances and appeared on 
32 television programs. 

Highlights of the institute’s mer- 
chandising activities included its par- 
ticipation in Better Breakfast Month, 
sponsored by the Cereal Institute; 
the Good Morning Means Good Break- 


fast promotion, launched by the 
American Bakers Assn.; National 
Macaroni Week, sponsored by the 


Macaroni Institute, and August is 
Sandwich Time—National Sandwich 


Month, in which the institute joined 
with the National Restaurant Assn. 
and bakers. 
Durum Institute 

The Durum Institute, which is 
financed by the durum millers and 
which uses the staff and office facili- 
ties of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
during the year circulated its periodi- 
cal, “Durum Wheat Notes,’ to more 
than 35,000 professional leaders. More 
than 400 recipes using macaroni prod- 
ucts were created. Special durum 
recipe books were distributed. Plans 
are under way to devote part of the 
special durum program to the grow- 
ing market in restaurants and mass- 
feeding establishments, according to 
the report. 
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Opportunities in Export Market 


CHICAGO—“With mounting sur- 
pluses of wheat in the U. S., with 
hungry people around the world 
wanting more to eat and with idle 
mill capacity, we have some of the 
principal ingredients for a useful and 
active flour export program,” Gordon 
P. Boals, director of export programs 
for the Millers National Federation, 
said at the annual MNF meeting here 
May 12. 

In a talk entitled “The Case for 
Flour Exports” he said that millers 
must add to these ingredients a recog- 
nition of “the basic problems affect- 
ing world trade today, especially with 
the dollar area, and we must be pre- 
pared to meet new and changing con- 
ditions in foreign markets.” 

Mr. Boals’ report on the export out- 
look covered three general areas: (1) 
new market areas, especially low per 
capita wheat consumers, (2) wheat 
importing countries with local milling 
industries and (3) traditional flour 
markets. 

Potential Market 

A prime target for new markets, 
he said, was Southeast Asia, an area 
that he visited last fall. The area has 
“people by the tens of millions and 
most of them are hungry much of the 
time,” Mr. Boals said. 

“Its food supply position has not 
improved according to postwar plans; 
in fact, it may be considered pre- 
carious in many ways. Should any- 
thing happen to rice export supplies 
from Burma and Thailand, we would 
have a major crisis on our hands.” 

Food is big news everywhere in 
Southeast Asia, Mr. Boals reported. 
Everywhere there was a readiness to 
talk about food needs and the United 
States as a possible source. 

“If ever the U. S. or an industry 
had an opportunity to develop new 
markets, this would seem to be a 
classic example,” Mr. Boals said. “In 
Southeast Asia, if there were to be 
an increase of only one slice of bread 
a day—and that is not much for a 
hungry man—it would require around 
200 million additional bushels of 
wheat.” 

An active educational and promo- 
tional program will be needed to cash 
in on this market, Mr. Boals de- 
clared. The discouraging thing to 
date has not been the lack of foreign 
interest but an apparent lack of home 
interest, a lack of interest or willing- 
ness on the part of government to 
permit U. S. flour to be offered at 
competitive prices in such markets. 


Federation Position 

“The federation record is clear, 
positive and, I think, commendable,” 
he said. “It moved in a constructive 
way to develop the facts about new 
market possibilities and about non- 
International Wheat Agreement im- 
port needs. It found that the U. S. 
could do much more in the way of 
flour exports if the present shackles 
that bind us to restricted IWA quotas 
were loosened. 

“It has presented a very strong 
case for doing something about new 
markets and more realistic IWA 
quantities. The outlook for flour 
quotas under the new IWA appears 
much improved.” 


National Interest 
This is not a special favor that is 
being asked, but rather a matter in- 
volving the national interest, Mr. 
Boals said. “A few million dollars 
spent for food for export now may 
save billions in the defense budget 
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Gordon P. Boals Outlines New 


later. Bread can be more effective 
than bombs and so much cheaper.” 

Mr. Boals reported that the federa- 
tion’s joint project with the Oregon 
Wheat Commission in South India is 
proceeding favorably. An associated 
project, a broader research and edu- 
cational program to explore develop- 
ment of new markets for wheat prod- 
ucts throughout Southeast Asia, has 
been approved by the Department of 
Agriculture Research and Marketing 
Grain Committee. 

Mr. Boals said the case of the 
wheat importing countries may be 
likened to trying to make water flow 
uphill. He agreed that trying to ex- 
pand flour exports in a wheat-grow- 
ing nation with a milling industry is 
difficult and probably impossible for 
some countries. However, he said he 
was “rather encouraged about the 
longer time possibilities of doing 
something constructive in this group.” 

The principal arguments or factors 


in favor of expanding the export mar- 
ket with this group are: 

1. The value of competition for 
lower prices and better quality for 
consumers. 

2. Flour imports act as a useful 
insurance policy on supply for an im- 
porting country. 

3. Flour usually is less expensive 
than the wheat necessary to produce 
the flour because of the amount of 
feed involved. 

4. In certain countries shipping 
considerations also are significant, 
and the national welfare would be 
served with some flour imports. 

The federation program in this area 
takes time, and is something like mis- 
sionary work, Mr. Boals said. 

Strange and unpredictable things 
are beginning to happen in the tradi- 
tional markets, most of which are in 
the non-wheat producing countries, 
the export director noted. He listed 
the growth of nationalism, economic 
development and the various techni- 
cal assistance programs of the U. S. 

“Only a few flour mills have been 
built in the non-wheat growing areas 
to date and while the effect on U. S. 


(Continued on page t1> 


Wheat Income Certificate Plan 
Described at Millers’ Meeting 


CHICAGO—A plan to give wheat 
farmers price protection for wheat 
used for human consumption in the 
domestic market and _ still permit 
them to produce wheat for feed and 
export uses at competitive prices was 
outlined at the Millers National Fed- 
eration May 12 by Robert B. Taylor, 
wheat grower from Adams, Ore. 

Mr. Taylor stressed that the pro- 
posal, known as the Income Certifi- 
cate Plan, would give the farmer 
two levels of income for his wheat, 
but that there would be only one 
price in the market place. 

How It Works 

The plan works like this: 

Each year the secretary of agricul- 
ture would determine the amount of 
the crop that probably would be used 
domestically for human food. This 
might be referred to as domestic al- 
lotment. Each producer would share 
in this allotment, and his share would 
bear the same ratio to his average 
production as the domestic allotment 
bears to total national production. 

Thus, if the secretary anticipated 
that one-half of the national wheat 
crop would be used domestically for 
human food, a producer would be 
eligible for the income certification 
on half of his average production. He 
would be issued certificates to cover 
that amount. The value of each cer- 
tificate would be the difference be- 
tween the average market price or 
loan (whichever is higher) and the 
full parity price for that year. 

The money to redeem the certifi- 
cates would come from a fund created 
by millers and processors. They would 
buy certificates from an agent of the 
secretary of agriculture sufficient in 
number to cover the amount of wheat 
used in their finished product sold in 
the domestic market. 

Under the certificate plan, Mr. 
Taylor explained, producer loans still 
would be in effect but at lower levels 
than at present. The minimum loan 
would be 60% of parity, but not less 
than the loan rate per pound for 
corn. This provision would protect 
corn producers from undue competi- 
tion from wheat as feed, according to 
Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor listed these advantages 
for the Income Certificate Plan: 


It would be self-financing, doing 
away with the necessity for large ap- 
propriations by Congress for support 
programs or export subsidies. 

With wheat available at competi- 
tive prices for all uses, including 
wheat and wheat products for export, 
there should be an increase in total 
disappearance, thereby minimizing 
the need for production controls. 

Certificates would be issued to 
farmers ahead of the harvest, there- 
by helping to finance farming opera- 
tions during the high expense season. 

Farmers would receive their allotted 
number of certificates regardless of 
their actual yield for any year, there- 
by serving to some extent as income 
insurance. 

Millers and other users of wheat 
would buy their wheat in the open 
market at competitive prices through 
regular trade channels. 


Production Controls Seen 

Mr. Taylor introduced the Income 
Certificate Plan by pointing out that 
again the nation is building up large 
stocks of wheat and that production 
controls are threatened for some 
crops. Perhaps, he said, “something 
may happen to turn wheat surpluses 
into strategic reserves. However, I 
believe that we cannot count on the 
unusual to continuously solve our 
problems for us.” 

He said that the present support 
level on wheat, “while justified un- 
der the circumstances prevailing dur- 
ing the period of its effectiveness, has 
contributed to a serious situation 
wherein wheat has not been able to 
move into export, feed or industrial 
uses in any large amount without 
some kind of subsidy program.’ 

Mr. Taylor said he was approaching 
the problem “more from the farmers’ 
angle, but I know all of you are 
vitally concerned with whatever type 
of program is in effect for wheat. I 
have been told by some of your mem- 
bers that they feel it is not the mil- 
lers’ place to help formulate farm 
programs and agricultural legisla- 
tion. That is all right, but I do be- 
lieve it is extremely important for 
you to make available the benefit of 
your experience in processing and 
marketing.” 
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Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. Elects New 
Officers for Year 


CHICAGO Robert V. 
president of the Harris 
Mich., is the 
National Soft 


Harris, vice 
Milling Co., 
new president 
Wheat Millers 


Owosso, 
of the 
Assn. 


Mr. Harris was elected to the post 
at the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the millers’ group at a 
breakfast session at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, the morning of May 12. 
Presiding at the meeting was the re- 
tiring president, Stowe Moody, Inter- 
state Milling Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Other officers elected are: Otis B. 
Jones, Rapidan (Va.) Milling Co., first 
vice president; Paul M. Marshall, vice 
president and secretary, Chicago; and 
M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind., treasurer 

The executive committee of the 
group consists of Mr. Harris; Mr. 
Jones; T. J. Knox, Cleveland (Tenn.) 
Milling Co.; W. H. Bowman, Acme- 
Evans Co., Ine., Indianapolis; and 
Corliss Waitkins, Smithfield (Ky.) 
Milling Co 

Routine business matters also were 
cleared during the breakfast meeting, 
and final plans were made for the an- 
nual spring meeting of the group, 
scheduled for May 22-23 at Hotel 


Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


vy ¥ 


A Mental Lift 


Ernest T. 
president of 


Jaughman, assistant vice 

the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, gave the Millers 
National Federation at its annual 
meeting May 11, a mental lift in his 
talk on business conditions, present 
and prospective. 

“Don't let gloomy forecasts get you 
down,” he said. “The rising level of 
living standards in this country will 
continue in what clearly is a progres- 
sive, expanding, growing economy. 
Our chief concern must be to provide 
the political and business climate for 
doing better than we've been doing. 
We must preserve and make full use 
of the whiplash of competition.” 

Addressing himself to the problems 
of flour milling and other industries 
faced with similar problems, Mr 
Baughman deplored the tendency to 
turn away from competition to the 
security supposed to reside in subsi- 
dies, parities and so-called price sta- 
bility. Business does best, he said, 
when it is least stable--when prices 
can be a true guide to production, an 
implement in distributing income and 
“a means of distributing supplies in 
time and space.” 

“Even if you could insulate your 
self from competition,” Mr. Baugh- 
man said, “it would not bring securi- 
ty. Progressive and efficient business 
administration is the only valid weap- 
on with which to meet competition.” 
Mr. Baughman appeared to have in 
mind the often expressed confidence 
of millers that reduced industry ca- 
pacity would cure all the ills inher- 
ent in intense competition. 

“We can write our own 
the kind of society we want,” was 
Mr. Baughman’'s concluding advice. 
“It won't just happen.” 


ticket on 


Continuance of dent ar 
tural production is Mr. Baughman’s 
expectation. He is not concerned 
about food shortages in the U.S. 
There will be excessive wheat pro- 
duction as long as it is subsidized, 
and in his opinion a reduction of 
wheat acreage would not be bad for 
the economy. 


ren 
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DISTRIBUTION OF NEW WHEAT 
CROP ASSUMES SIGNIFICANCE 





USDA Raises Winter Wheat Estimate to 730 Million 
Bushels—Outturn in Central States and Pacific North- 
west Cited—Strange Market Situation Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON —— The distribution 
of the new winter wheat crop is as- 
suming greater significance than the 
relative size of production. 

As of May 1, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture estimated the winter 
wheat crop at approximately 730 mil- 


lion bushels—-up 16 million bushels 
from the April 1 estimate. 
However, of this outturn, wheat 


from the soft red wheat central states 
will amount to little short of 200 
million bushels. 

Pacific Coast production in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California- but 
not including the northern counties 
of Idaho, which are an integral part 
of the Pacific Coast crop will 
amount to another 90 million bushels. 

Those figures indicate that of the 
new crop, nearly 40% will be in 
areas of wheat production for which 
there are, in one instance, relatively 
small domestic demand and, in the 
other, clearly export quantities fac- 
ing a declining export market. 

Of the total winter wheat crop, 
the Southwest will show an outturn 
slightly in excess of 400 million bush- 
els, an amount which would include 
all of the Colorado crop and large 
parts of the Idaho and Montana 
crops. 

Strange Market Situation 

This all adds up to a sirange mar- 
ket situation for the coming crop 
year. 

From the old crop it now appears 
that USDA may control after take- 
over of loan defaults nearly 500 mil- 
lion bushels of the 1952 and earlier 
crops which as impounded will re- 
quire a market bid of the price sup- 
port level plus 5‘+ plus reasonable 
carrying charges 

Against these government-con- 
trolled stocks will be new crop wheat 
in the Southwest seeking a market 
in Kansas City, where soft red winter 
wheat is a deliverable grade on fu- 
tures contracts. At the current dis- 
count between Chicago and Kansas 
City markets soft red wheat is mov- 
ing to Kansas City for delivery. And 
the exporter there is picking up avail- 
able hard winter wheat for export. 

Another cross current in the pres- 
ent market is the storage situation 
as USDA prepares to take over the 
old crop loan defaults. In Kansas as 
a producing entity the small new 
crop does not present a major stor- 
age problem since the available com- 
mercial storage probably can hold the 
takeover of government wheat. Some 
storage problems may occur in Col- 
orado and parts of Nebraska, but it 
is understood that the government is 
planning to move wheat from those 
states to Texas, where there is ade- 
quate storage and a small nev» crop 
indicated. 

That leaves the Chicago market 
situation a none-too-well-greased cog 
in the marketing machinery. Accord- 
ing to information from Chicago mar- 
ket leaders, storage is tight in that 
area. The central states wheat pro- 
duction is not generally of good stor- 
age quality and in many instances 
of doubtful loan value or eligibility, 


and the impact of the new crop will 
pose the major marketing problem as 
the new harvest moves. 


Storage Plans 

Offsetting the impact of central 
states soft red wheat is a government 
plan to get the storage facilities 
cleaned out before harvest. Already 
the USDA has made arrangements 
to move more than 12 million bushels 
of government controlled soft red 
wheat into mothball fleet storage in 
the Hudson River. It has been 
learned, however, that USDA is in- 
terested in storage of as much as 18 
million additional bushels as _ far 
south as Norfolk, Va., but they do 
not have the transfer facilities at 
that point to handle a potential ex- 
port movement. 

In short, the new crop is short of 
normal but its distribution is a dis- 
turbing market element that seems 
to defy historical experience as far 
as the markets are concerned. 

With Pakistan badly needing wheat 


and probably not too selective a buy- 
er, it would seem an ideal opportunity 
o move some of this lower quality 
wheat into this badly deficient area 
at this time. 


31% Below 1952 
A 1953 winter wheat crop of 730 


million bushels would be 31% small- 
er than the bumper 1,053-million- 


bushel crop of 1952 and 8% below 
average. 
Cool weather over most of the 


country during April slowed the rate 
of plant growth, USDA said. How- 
ever, where soil moisture was ample, 
the cooler temperatures favored til- 
lering and establishment of stands for 
late germinated wheat. Lack of soil 
moisture continued to depress crop 
prospects in the southwest plains 
area. Wheat in the Southwest de- 
pends on future rainfall for continued 
growth and maturity, USDA said. The 
crop as a whole was somewhat be- 
hind normal development. 

In the central states, the crop con- 
tinued to improve, and in the Pacific 
Northwest prospects were slightly 
above a month earlier. 


Small Rye Crop 

Meanwhile, conditions on May 1 in- 
dicated a 1953 rye crop of 15,142,000 
bu. A crop of this size would be the 
smallest in 88 years of record. The 
intended 1,408,000 acres for harvest 
as grain, while almost 2% above the 
low harvested acreage last year, are 
substantially less than the average 
and second smallest of record. 
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Merck Realigns 
Top Executives 
After Merger 


RAHWAY, N.J. The election of 
executives to key posts in Merck & 
Co., Inc., has been announced by 
James J. Kerrigan, president, follow- 
ing the merger of Sharp & Dohme, 
Inc., with the Merck concern. The 
merger became effective April 30, 
when stockholders of both compan- 
ies voted their approval. 

John T. Connor has been elected to 
the new position of administrative 
vice president; Raymond E. Snyder, 
vice president for financial affairs, 
and Stuart T. Henshall, controller. A 
new International Division of Merck 
& Co., Inc., has also been established, 
with James H. Sharp as its president 
and Carl M. Anderson as vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Connor has been vice president 
and counsel of Merck with executive 
responsibility for the company’s le- 
gal, corporate, public relations, and 
patent activities. As administrative 
vice president he will continue to 
have charge of these functions. 

Mr. Snyder has been controller of 
Merck since 1947. He joined the com- 
pany in 1941, after experience in util- 
ity and investment fields. 





Large U.S. Flour Quota Remains 
Unfilled Under Wheat Agreement 


WASHINGTON — An examination 
of the unfilled flour import quotas 
for territorial possessions of Belgium, 
Holland, Portugal and the U.K. un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment shows that half a million bush- 
els of flour business—-wheat equiva- 
lent——-is still open for potential U.S. 
mill participation. Total unfilled flour 
quotas for these areas is approxi- 
mately 1.2 million bushels. 

The lower figure represents areas 
where the U.S. has recorded sales 
through May 1, 1953, indicating there 
remain sales opportunities for U.S. 
millers. The other areas are those 
in which the U.S., because of eco- 
nomic reasons, has not made sales 
during this IWA crop year. 

The more important unfilled quo- 
tas in which the U.S. might partici- 
pate are the Belgian Congo with an 
unfilled quota of 176,000 bu.; the 
Portuguese possession of Mozambique 
with 24,000 bu. open and where to 
date the U. S. has outsold Canada; 
Macau with an unfilled balance of 
137,000 bu. but where to date Can- 
ada has outsold the U.S. mills by 
about four to one; Hong Kong, where 
flour purchases to date under IWA 
have been divided almost evenly be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada and 
which has a Western Hemisphere ex- 
port quota allotment balance yet to 
be sold of 40,000 bu. with Australia 
the largest factor in this market. 
A Jamaican unfilled quota balance 
of 47,000 might fall to U.S. millers. 
The U.S. has made flour sales this 
year to Nigeria which has a balance 
of 17,000 bu. and Trinidad with 
52,000. 


U.S. Business Totals 14% 


As of the May 5, 1953, sales report 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture for the current IWA crop year 


the U.S. flour participation in the 
220,302,000 bu. already sold is ap- 
proximately 14% of the total. The 
unfilled territorial quotas plus un- 
filled national quotas leave a total 
further flour market potential under 
IWA of 4 million bushels. Cuba, In- 
donesia, Lebanon, the Philippines and 
Venezuela have unfilled national 
balances. 

Notwithstanding the Dutch resent- 
ment against the U.S. ban on its 
exports of dairy products to the U.S. 
the flour-wheat purchases by that 
nation from the U.S. this year are 
holding remarkably close to the same 
levels of a year earlier. The unfilled 
Dutch balance of 831,000 bu. has 
not been included in the above cal- 
culations since the Dutch procure- 
ment is predominantly in terms of 
wheat. 

Despite the international unpleas- 
antness as a result of the U.S. dairy 
product embargo it is significant to 
note that Holland is still a strong 
U.S. flour market, lending emphasis 
to the claims of the milling indus- 
try that the firm establishment of 
U.S. flour brands in foreign markets 
is an anchor to the windward when 
world competition for wheat export 
business becomes acute. 

A further analysis of the flour 
and wheat sales reported to date 
plus the unsold U.S. export balance, 
indicates that the flour share of the 
IWA business from the U.S. this 
crop year will be maintained at ap- 
proximately the same ratio as last 
year of between 12 to 14%. 

U.S. wheat pact experts see no 
reason to doubt that the newly nego- 
tiated agreement will not go ahead 
without British participation al- 
though the U.S. Senate has yet to 
ratify the document. 

One small cloud on the agreement 


skyline however is the domestic agi- 
tation to impose import restrictions 
on Canadian oats. Northwestern sen- 
ators have been clamoring for a ban 
on these imports for many months. 

The issue may have been resolved 
last week when Sen. Milton Young 
(R., Ind.) made public a letter from 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra_ T. 
Benson in which the latter expressed 
sympathetic interest in import con- 
trols on off-shore agricultural com- 
modities when the U.S. had price 
support programs in effect. How- 
ever, in the instance of Canadian 
oats the secretary stated that this 
issue should be a matter of negotia- 
tion between this country and Can- 
ada for the purpose of maintaining 
an orderly import flow of Canadian 
oats for animal feed in the deficit 
areas of the Northeast but at the 
same time to cushion the impact of 





these imports on the big Chicago 
commodity market. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NATIONAL BISCUIT PLANS 
ANOTHER MAJOR BAKERY 


NEW YORK—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. will construct a multi-million 
dollar bakery on a tract of land in 
northeast Philadelphia which it has 
purchased. George H. Coppers, presi- 
dent, announces that the company 
will break ground this summer and 
expects to have the new Philadelphia 
bakery in operation by the end of 
1954. 

The 28-acre site was purchased 
from the Reading Co. and is a mile 
and a half inside city limits with a 
frontage of 1,257 feet on Roosevelt 
Blvd. and 950 feet on Byberry Road. 
The bakery will be streamlined, fire- 
proof structure, employing about 
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1600 persons and serviced by the 
Reading with four spur tracks. 

Nabisco’s present Philadelphia Bak- 
ery is located at 1215 Glenwood Ave., 
and the company has operated at that 
address since 1898. It plans to close 
it some time after the new plant is 
in operation. 

The new bakery will mark another 
step in Nabisco’s huge postwar and 
modernization program. The company 
has spent $90 million in the past six 
years on new equipment and build- 
ing, including the construction of 
giant bakeries in Houston, Portland, 
Ore., Pittsburgh, Toronto and Chi- 
cago 

REAL 


S THE STAFF F LiFe 


BUFFALO AACC PLANS FOR 
ITS NATIONAL CONVENTION 


BUFFALO—Members of the Nia- 
gara Frontier Section, American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, com- 
pleted plans at the organization’s May 
4 dinner meeting with regard to the 
national convention to be held at the 
Statler Hotel May 24-29 

Ward Flach, Eastern States Farm- 
ers Exchange, Inc., was guest speaker 
at the meeting and discussed “Feed 
Milling Equipment and Quality Con- 
trol.”” He also showed a film on the 
operation of his firm’s experimental 
farm 

The annual summer picnic of the 
Niagara Frontier Section will be held 
at the summer home of Miss Ann 
Collins at Java Lake, N.Y., July 25. 


BREAC S THE STAFF OF L 


Sanitation Group 
Honored by ATBI 


NEW YORK—tThe Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, in executive ses- 
sion recently, unanimously passed a 
resolution commending the Baking 
Industry Sanitation Standards Com- 
mittee for its “vitally important” 
work in clarifying and setting stand- 
ards for the improved sanitation of 
equipment used in baking. 

In a letter to J. Lloyd Barron, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, chair- 
man of the BISSC, Frank J. Torrens, 
Bergy Materials, Inc., New York, 
president of the allied trades, pledged 
the wholehearted support of the 
ATBI in disseminating information 
on the standards. 

“Following the baking industry’s 
tradition of voluntarily and coopera- 
tively taking whatever steps are nec- 
essary to provide the American con- 
sumer with the finest and purest 
baked products, your committee’s ac- 
complishments to date warrant the 
approval and support of the entire 
baking industry, while providing as- 
surance that the committee will find 
equally practical and satisfactory so- 
lutions for the sanitation standards 
problems that remain on its agenda,” 
Mr. Torrens said. 


Fe" 
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OMAR NAMES R. C. DAVIS 
HEAD OF GENERAL SALES 


OMAHA~—Ross C. Davis, who has 
served as eastern regional sales man- 
ager for Omar, Inc., since 1950, with 
headquarters in Columbus, has been 
named to head the baking firm’s gen- 
eral sales department in Omaha. 

Mr. Davis, in the twenties, was the 
first to operate a sales branch from 
Omar's Omaha plant. He also trained 
the first 12 men to operate routes 
out of that plant. He joined the com- 
pany at Omaha in 1927 and trans- 
ferred to Milwaukee in 1929, becom- 
ing manager there in 1932. Later he 
was a grain buyer at the company’s 
flour mill in Denver. In 1949 he re- 
turned to Omar’s bakery division as 
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store sales manager and the following 
year was named eastern regional sales 
manager. 

Omar also has announced that 
Donald C. Wear, branch manager for 
the company’s Kokomo, Ind., plant, 
has been named training manager. 
He will be connected with the firm's 
industrial relations and personnel de- 
partments at the Omaha general of- 
fice. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICE MOVED 


CHICAGO — Forest H. Clickner, 
president, Calculator Machine & 
Engineering Co., announces the re- 
moval of the firm’s office to the 
Bankers Building, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. The telephone number is 
FInancial 6-1658. The new office also 
will be the headquarters of Forest 
H. Clickner & Associates. Marketing 
of the company’s calculating machine 
will be started this month, the first 
machines now being available from 
the factory. Mr. Clickner said the cal- 
culator will add or subtract 10 items 
at a time, quickly computing for any 
given combination of feed ingredi- 
ents the percentage of protein, fat, 
fiber, calcium, phosphorous, vitamins 
or amino acids and, if desired, the 
total cost per hundredweight of the 
final mixture. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


INTERSTATE RECORDS 
HIGHER SALES, PROFITS 


KANSAS CITY — Increased sales 
and profits are reported by Interstate 
Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, for the 
16 weeks ended April 18. 

Net sales for the period totaled 
$25,482,133 compared with $23,351,695 
in the like period of 1952, President 
R. L. Nafziger reported. 

Net income was $949,168, based 
upon unaudited figures, after depre- 
ciation and interest and after provi- 
sion of $1,365,876 for federal income 
and excess profits taxes. This is 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 
$1.37 a share of common stock. This 
compares with net income of $591,881 
in the corresponding period of 1952, 
equal, after preferred dividends, to 
79c per common share. 

The 1953 income tax provision is 
based on the law now in effect under 
which the excess profits tax ceases on 
June 30, 1953, thus making the EPT 
rate for the year 15% instead of the 
full 30% annual rate. 
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CCC BUYS VENTILATORS 
FOR STORED GRAIN USE 

WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has completed a contract to 
purchase 280 grain ventilating units 
and 800 perforated extension tubes 
to be used in aerating stored grain in 
its “moth ball” fleet at Jones Point, 
N. Y. 

The contract was awarded to the 
American Crop-Drying Equipment 
Co. of Crystal Lake, Ill. The cost to 
CCC of the 280 grain units and 800 
extension tubes amounted to $71,989. 
The department has also entered into 
an agreement with the Maritime 
Commission for the use of 50 or more 
of its Liberty ships from the com- 
mission’s Hudson River fleet as sup- 
plemental storage of wheat to help 
take care of storage problems in han- 
dling the 1953 crop and the take- 
over on 1952 crop loans. 

It is estimated that approximately 
12 million bushels can be stored in 
their 50 ships and CCC said the grain 
was already being stored. 


wl 


25 YEARS—Twenty-five years of service with King Midas Flour Mills, divi- 
sion of Van Dusen Harrington Co., was commemorated recently when M. L. 
McCormack, regional manager at Eau Claire, Wis., received a wrist watch 
from the co-manager, William H. Steinke in the Minneapolis oflices. Mr. 


McCormack has been in the 


cau Claire territory throughout his 25 years with 


the company. With him and Mr. Steinke are shown George Maas, western 
division sales manager; Totton P. Heffelfinger, president of Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., and King Midas flour co-manager Henry Kuehn. 





Benson Said to Have Settled 
Oat Import Ban Controversy 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, appears 
to have settled the Canadian oat 
import ban controversy. 

In a letter to Sen. Milton Young 
(R., N.D.), Secretary Benson af- 
firmed his belief that in instances 
where there are price support pro- 
grams on domestically produced agri- 
cultural commodities at high levels 
of parity, it may be necessary to 
impose import controls to protect 
the U.S. economy. High price sup- 
ports, he has contended, tend to 
attract imports to the lucrative U.S. 
price-supported market. 

Yet at the same time, Mr. Ben- 
son said in connection with Canadi- 
an oat imports that any action in 
this sphere of controls can be han- 
dled more wisely through direct nego- 
tiation with Canada rather than 
through formal U.S. action under 
Section 32 of the AAA act. Subse- 
quently it has been learned from his 
immediate subordinates that if ac- 
tion is necessary on oat imports, 
it will be accomplished by agreement 
with the Canadians whereby oat im- 
ports will still be available to U.S. 


deficit feed areas in an orderly man- 
ner and that the rate of flow will 
be regulated so that there will be no 
dislocating impact on major USS. 
commodity markets. 

Sen. Young had contended that 
importers were bringing Canadian 
oats into the U.S. solely for the pur- 
pose of manipulating U.S. commod- 
ity markets. 

The Benson action appears to have 
drawn the curtain on the activities 
of Sen. Young and Sen. William Jen- 
ner (R., Ind.) in this field. Comment- 
ing on the Benson letter, Sen. Young 
said that while he was not complete- 
ly satisfied with the decision, it was 
the best he could obtain at this time. 

The two senators have claimed 
that oat imports from Canada have 
prevented domestic growers from ob- 
taining even the price support level 
for their production. 

It is said that Secretary Benson 
was aware of the situation in re- 
gard to pressures for a ban on Ca- 
nadian oat imports. And, it is said, 
he appears to have seized the in- 
itiative and closed the door on any 
further harassment. 





New Chemical Helps 
Destroy Barberry 


WASHINGTON 
herbicide to kill rust spreading bar- 


Use of a new 
berry bushes in 1953 promises to 
speed up eradication of these plants, 
which harbor the destructive stem 
rust disease of wheat, oats, barley 
and rye, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture said recently. MCP (2- 
methyl 4-chlorophenoxyacetic acid), 
a hormone type herbicide, effectively 
eradicates the common or European 
barberry, most widely prevalent stem 
rust host in this country. 

Tests conducted in Pennsylvania by 
USDA's Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, which is cooperat- 
ing with 18 of the important grain 
producing states in barberry eradica- 
tion, demonstrated that the use of 
MCP is especially efficient in areas 
where barberry bushes grow in abun- 
dance. The 18 states are Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 


nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ing. 

The chemical will be generally 
used in heavily infested areas this 
year, according to R. O. Bulger, 
leader in the department's coopera- 
tive barberry eradication project, 
whose headquarters are at Minne- 
apolis. Only a small quantity of the 
chemical, which is applied as a spray, 
is needed to kill a barberry, and, with 
less labor required for application, 
control operations will be speeded up 
and cost of treatment reduced. Pre- 
viously it was necessary to cut off the 
barberry before applying a chemical 
to the cut surface. 

“Losses from the disease to 
2-billion-dollar annual grain crop 
have been reduced by 75% in the 
principal midwestern grain states by 
eradication of millions of barberry 
bushes and use of rust-resistant varie- 
ties of grain,”’ Mr. Bulger said. 


our 
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FLOUR BUSINESS TAPERS 
OFF TO MODEST VOLUME 





Spring Mills Book Fair Quantity of High Glutens; 
Buyers, Sellers Both Wary of Market De- 
velopments; Output Drops 


Sales of flour were in limited vol- 
ume last week, following a fair round 
of business by spring wheat mills 
May 4 when an advance in high 
gluten flour prices encouraged pur- 
chases. 

Market uncertainties kept most 
flour buyers wary of new commit- 
ments, and mills were reported not 
pushing sales to any great extent. 
It is believed that business in hard 
winters will remain pretty much 
hand-to-mouth until new crop quo- 
tations are available. Users of spring 
wheat flour also are watching these 
price developments. 

A spurt of southwestern business 
developed during the wheat trading 
session one day last week, but the 
volume was not large. 

In the central states there was 
no improvement in business, and 
volume was estimated at around 25% 
of capacity. Southwestern sales av- 
eraged 30% of capacity, compared 
with 45°7 the previous week. Spring 
mills’ sales averaged 66.9% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 75% the week 
before, with most of the business 
complete early in the week. 

The Army Quartermaster bought 
flour on the West Coast, but busi- 
ness there remained generally dull. 

The U.K. placed orders for June 
shipment with Canadian mills, and 
it is believed this cleaned up that 
nation’s commitment under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. Pri- 
vate buying by British firms became 
permissible May 1, but there were 
no indications that they will be in 
the market in the near future. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
82° last week, compared with 83% 
the week before and 80° a year ago. 
Decreases in central states and 
southwestern output more than off- 
set stepped up operations in the 
Northwest, at Buffalo and on the 
north Pacific Coast. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: After a flurry in high 
lutens early in the week, flour sales 
by spring wheat mills settled back 
to a slow pace, with the week’s aver- 
age volume 66.9°% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 75.647 the week 
before and 74‘¢ a year ago. 

The early sales, Which accompanied 
a 13¢-sack advance in high gluten 
flour quotations, were confined large- 
ly to that grade of flour. During the 
rest of the period no particular in- 
centive for additional bookings was 
presented by market developments, 
and business was confined to routine 
filling of price-date-of-shipment. or- 
ders or other small fill-in trades. 

Buyers of spring wheat flour are 
believed to be covered for about an 
average of 30 days ahead, with addi- 
tional commitments held back until 
new crop price developments are 
more apparent on southwesterns. 

Family flour trade was listless. 
with prices on nationally advertised 
brands unchanged 

Cash wheat values were about 
steady, and an advance in millfeed 
prices helped to provide somewhat 
lower flour quotations than those 


prevailing at the end of the previous 
week, 

Minneapolis flour production aver- 
aged 97% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 93% the pre- 
vious week and 93% a year ago. For 
the entire Northwest output aver- 
aged 82%, compared with 80% the 
week before and 82% in the compar- 
able week of 1952. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 85.5% of capacity, compared 
with 79.6% the week before. 

Quotations May 8, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.82@5.85, 
short patent $5.92@5.95, high gluten 
$6.07, first clears $5.20@5.52, whole 
wheat $5.67@ 5.72, family $6.18@7.55. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A limited amount of 
flour business was reported in the 
Southwest last week. Due to the un- 
certainties over the outcome of the 
new winter wheat crop and the dis- 
position of heavy government wheat 
holdings mills were not pushing for 
business, and by the same token bak- 
ers and family flour interests were 
showing very little demand. Sales 
averaged 30% for the area last week, 
compared with 45% in the previous 
week and 42% a year ago. 

When wheat futures dipped sharp- 
ly in midmorning one day last week, 
there was a modest spurt in flour 
sales at the lower levels. The totals 
were nothing substantial, running not 
over 75,000 sacks altogether, and 
business stopped when the market 
changed direction. 

Chains were not active as buyers 
during the week. One eastern group 
took 15,000 sacks, and there were a 
few smaller fill-in bookings from one 
or two others. Most of the sales 
being made are the single car type to 
independent bakers, indicative of 
price - date - of - shipment business in 
many cases. Otherwise, only a scat- 


tering of 3,500 to 5,000 sack sales 
has been recorded. 

It is unlikely that bakers will do 
much forward booking now until new 
crop offerings are available. The May 
option is high, and premiums for cash 
wheat top that by substantial mar- 
gins, which distorts the market pic- 
ture. The hard winter wheat crop 
still presents much uncertainty, and 
neither millers nor bakers can be sure 
of crop trends now. 

Family flour sales were limited to 
single cars here and there, and oth- 
erwise this division of business was 
without special feature. 

Extreme scarcity of clears, particu- 
larly low grades, firmed up that mar- 
ket substantially and all but eliminat- 
ed differentials between various 
grades. Production is very light, and 
there is enough demand from indus- 
trial users and exporters who are 
short to sweep the market bare of 
offerings. 

Prices are 5¢ higher than a week 
ago, with increased cash wheat pre- 
miums and some variation in mill- 
feeds being sufficient to offset weak- 
ness in wheat futures. Clears showed 
gains of 10¢ all across the board. 

Shipping directions are only fair, 
at best not enough for a full five-day 
run. With little unfilled business on 
millers’ books, they have to look for- 
ward to a steady flow of spot ship- 
ment business to keep operating. 

Quotations, May 8, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.65@5.70, standard 
95% patent $5.60@5.65, straight $5.55 
@5.60; established brands of family 
flour $6.35@7.45; first clears $4.354 
4.50, second clears $4.30@4.35, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.05@4.25. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet with prices practically un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Shipping directions have been fairly 
good. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4%4 days at 
capacity last week. All sales were do- 
mestic and averaged 33%, compared 
with 67% the preceding week and 
37% a year ago. Shipping directions 
were only fair. Prices May 8 were 
unchanged to 5¢ sack higher, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Business was slow last 
week as flour prices steadied and 
late in the week showed strength. 
There was considerable inquiry from 
bakers nearing exhaustion of con- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Scattered Semolina Buying Noted 
on Market Recovery; Output Gains 


Additional hand-to-mouth buying 
of semolina was reported last week, 
but total volume for the period re- 
mained rather limited. Buying was 
scattered and in small lots, mills re- 
ported. 

The volume picked up when pre- 
miums reversed a recent downtrend 
and advanced sharply. By May 11 
premiums were up 8¢ from a week 
earlier, with top fancy milling grades 
quoted at 72¢ over the July future. 

Demand for macaroni and noodles 
continued slow, eastern trade sources 
report, with current seasonal slack 
somewhat more pronounced than in 
the corresponding period last year. 
Plants are running at reduced levels, 
although shipping directions on 
durum products came in to mills in 
better volume last week. Production 
averaged 91% of capacity, compared 
with 80% the week before. 

Seeding was reported in full swing 
in the northern portions of the durum 
wheat area after moisture arrived 
mostly in the form of snow. Comple- 


tion of seeding was expected this 
week in that territory, with the crop 
entirely in throughout the central 
growing region. Reports indicate that 
acreage is about the same as last 
year or possibly slightly larger. 

Standard semolina was quoted May 
11 at $7.15@7.25 ewt., bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis May 8, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better $3.00@3.02 


Choice 2 Amber or better. . -.- 2.94@2.99 
Choice 3 Amber or better wccce BOO E.O8 
Medium 2 Durum or better...... 2.92@2.97 


Medium 3 Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


88@2 


91 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

May 3-8 . 11 179,500 164,100 91 
Prev. week 11 179,500 *143,190 80 
Year ago . ; 11 179,500 166,623 93 


Crop year 
production 
. 8,592,920 
8,794,558 


July 1, 1952-May 8, 1953 
July 1, 1951-May 9, 1952 
*Revised 
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BRAN LEADS SURGE 
IN MILLFEED VALUES 


Good Mixer Demand Bolsters Mid- 
western Market; Formula 
Feed Trade Good 


Bran took the lead in another mill- 
feed price advance last week, with 
normally lower priced product sell- 
ing at about the same level as stand- 
ard midds. in the Northwest and just 
slightly below middlings at Chicago 
and shorts in Kansas City. Bran 
moved up a total of $4 at Kansas City 
in the week ending May 11. While 
supplies were tight in midwestern 
markets, eastern markets were de- 
pressed. Demand from mixers was 
brisk for nearby material. 

Feed business continued good in 
the Northwest last week, and week- 
end operations were scheduled at 
most plants. Interest continued best 
in starter-type feeds, although manu- 
facturers reported a good balance of 
demand for the various feeds. 


About the only item which has 
lagged in demand for most mills is 
the cheaper dairy feeds. However, at 
least one concern reports a continued 
good demand for this item, and dairy 
concentrate sales are holding a fairly 
good volume at most mills. 

Some mills report a record April 
tonnage, with probable expansion as 
the peak of the poultry feed season 
is reached in June. Others, which 
stress dairy rations more, indicate 
their demand peak may have been 
reached in the big April volume. 


A moderate further improvement 
took place in formula feed sales in 
the Southwest in the past week. 
Nearly all types of feed were in- 
volved as dealers whose stocks were 
low came into the market. Generally 
this spring a good week has been 
followed by a slow one, as retailers 
digest the purchases of the preceding 
period, but this week was the second 
good week in a row for some mills. 
Some others, however, reported bus- 
iness slow toward the end of the cur- 
rent week. 

Poultry feed sales have shown a 
continued improvement, with most of 
the gain in starter feeds. Egg mash 
sales are holding up well. Broiler feed 
demand is below last year but still 
relatively good. Hog feed trade is 
spotted, good with some companies 
poor with others. Those who serve 
the Corn Belt hog feeding areas are 
finding business fairly good, but in 
the corn deficit areas the hogs simply 
are not there in customary numbers 
right now. That is one reason for the 
varying experience of different mills. 
Dairy feed demand is holding up well 
and volume of turkey feed business 
is beginning its seasonal climb. 

Production averaged about five days 
last week. Although orders were more 
plentiful, mills generally preferred to 
carry over a backlog to next week 
rather than run a longer week. Prices 
showed little change, most feeds be- 
ing quoted the same to 50¢ higher 
than a week ago. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 44,914 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 45,575 tons in the 
previous week and 44,696 tons in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Crop- 
year production to date totaled 2,- 
117,523 tons as compared with 2,- 
165,466 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Fatures Markets 
Make New Declines 


Hard Wheat Prices Firm to Stronger in Cash 
Markets; USDA Increases Winter Estimate 


Wheat futures values sagged con- 
siderably last week, with the defined 
deliveries hitting low points for the 
season. The largest drop was re- 
corded by Kansas City July, which 
was off 5%s¢ bu. for the week ending 
May 11. The May futtire declined 
15s¢ at Minneapolis, 24%¢ at Kansas 
City and 2%¢ at Chicago. The over- 
all bearish supply situation was the 
principal influence on futures, with 
some pressure also caused by greater 
hopes for a settlement in Korea. The 
huge quantity of wheat carried over 
from 1952 and in the government's 
possession threatens a shortage of 
storage space in some areas, a factor 
which could depress new crop values 
further, some observers believe. Pre- 
miums for hard wheat were steady to 
stronger in the cash markets 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 11 were: Chicago—May $2.16%, 
a%y, July $2.15% @2.16, September 


$2.1934 @ %, December $2.25 2.25%; 
Minneapolis—May $2.35%s, July 
$2.32%, September $2.26%,; Kansas 
City May $2.254: July 
$2.1914, September $2.22%,, Decem- 
ber $2.26. 





Estimate Hiked 

The government’s estimate of win- 
ter wheat production based on May 1 
conditions showed a slight increase 
over the April estimate to 729,884,000 
bu. The crop size was forecast at 
714,154,000 bu. in April. Improvement 
was greatest in the soft wheat areas, 
a factor which threatens to further 
intensify the situation which has put 
the Chicago market under pressure 
throughout the current crop year. 
Early indications are that wheat may 
sell at even greater discounts under 
the loan level than in previous har- 
vest seasons when the new crop starts 
to move to market, according to some 
observers. 

Widespread light to heavy precipi- 
tation generally improved wheat con- 
ditions in the northern Great Plains 
and the Pacific last week. 
However, moisture in some parts of 
the Southwest was insufficient to sub- 
stantially relieve wheat from the de- 
teriorating effect of the drouth, ac- 
cording to a government report. Seed- 
ing made good progress in the spring 
wheat area, and a larger acreage 
was indicated. The first new crop 
wheat was marketed in Texas, al- 
though general movement is still a 
few weeks away. 

Inspections of wheat (grain only) 
for export during the week ended 
May 7 totaled 6.3 million bushels, 
compared with 5.7 the week before. 
On the basis of this report and assum- 
ing flour exports held at a normal 
rate, total wheat and flour shipments 
for April amounted to about 29 mil- 
lion bushels. Crop year shipments, 
July through April, are estimated at 
about 284 million bushels, compared 
with 402 million the same months of 


states 


1951-52. Germany was expected to 
buy 7 million bushels of wheat to 


complete its IWA commitment this 
week. Yugoslavia was granted $6 mil- 
lion for procurement of bread grains, 
and some buying was reported over 
the past week end. 

Sales of wheat by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. totaled 712,819 bu. in the 
week ended May 1, including 499,000 
for export. 


Demand Variable 


Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 5.7 million bushels for the 


week ended May 7, compared with 
5.6 million a week earlier and 4.7 mil- 
lion for the comparable week a year 
ago. At spring wheat markets, move- 
ment held about the same as the 
week before with 1,058 cars received 
at Minneapolis and 1,161 at Duluth. 
Demand for cash wheat was variable, 
being fairly good one day only to nar- 
row the next. On the whole, mill buy- 
ing was selective and terminal eleva- 
tors showed only moderate interest. 
There was a slight adjustment in the 


trading basis compared with the 
week before. Premiums on 12% and 
13‘% protein qualities were off l¢ 


compared with the futures, 14% and 
15% protein lots remained about un- 
changed, while the 16° protein lots 
were up l¢. Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring was quoted at 2@6¢ over May, 
12°% protein 4@10¢ over, 13% protein 
94 13¢ over, 14% protein 12@15¢ 
over, 15°7 protein 14@17¢ over, and 
16% protein 23% 26¢ over. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minenapolis 
during the week was 12.94%, and the 
durum 11.53%. 

A combination of smaller offerings 
and a more active mill demand ad- 
vanced durum premiums about 8¢ for 
the week. In addition to demand from 
mills, there was some buying interest 


in evidence from terminal elevator 
handlers. No. 2 hard amber durum 
or better of fancy milling quality 


traded at 644 66¢ over May, No. 1 
and 2 amber durum of choice milling 
quality 58463¢ over, No. 1 and 2 
durum of medium milling quality 
564 61¢ over May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis May 8: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS S Ib $2.38@ 2.4 
1 } 10% if 
13 Protein ,.40@ 2.49 
14% Proteir 12.51 
165% Proteit 50@ 2.53 
16 Ir TT 59@ 2.62 
14@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight 1@2¢ ib. under 58 Ib 
Damage 1@2¢ each 1% 


K. C. Cash Firm 

The Kansas City cash wheat basis 
again was firm last week, with pre- 
miums moving up 2!24@3'e¢ during 
the week. At the same time the 
basic May future was somewhat easi- 
er, leaving a net advance in cash 
values of 1@2¢. The trade continued 


to be handicapped by _ insufficient 
offerings, and though the demand 
was not broad it was_ insistent 


enough to keep the cash basis firm. 
Premiums for ordinary No. 1 dark 


and hard winter advanced to 1l¢ 
over May by May 8 and 12.5% pro- 
tein went to 1112416¢ over. For 
13% protein the mark-up was 1112 
@18'2¢ over and 14% 12@18%¢ 


over. May opened last week at $2.26, 
reached a peak of $2.27%4 and closed 
at $2.254, May 11. Receipts were 
799 cars last week, compared with 
809 in the previous week and 827 a 
year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 8 
are shown in the following table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.34@ 2.45 

No. 2 Dark and Hard ».33 02.44% 
No Dark and Hard 2.324 2.433 
No bark and Hard 114@2.42% 
No. 1 Red 2.26 @ 2.28 

No. 2 Red 25 @2.27 

No > Red 14 2.261 
No. 4 Red 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
reported selling 


winter wheat was 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in princ!pal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 


and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the US 


expressed in percentages 
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1 ri t i 5.9 j s 148 ‘oP AG 
I" 1.084 ISR.12N 9 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 ' r 7 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
te enta pacity operated in lay week July 1 to 
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Southw l SS | 1.u60 004 Pare) ) 
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Cents s KE . S931 S46,21 
N Pacific « t 1 11.49 PS.078 481 
Pota 14 4,79 145.245.4285 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output ivity capacity output tivity 
Ma . \ “ . May ‘ s oo TH.106 7 
bre weel . 19 BLE . Ire Us Weel M2500  *262.863 93 
Ve i jor ’ 70.261 sa Year ho s eto taede 3 
Tw vea ’ 540.61 10 O84 g Pwo yeut me 's eo 236.529 4 
Kive-vear Ver hive-veur iWweruge KS 
lren-veat Ten-year average sg: 
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60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Principal interior mills in Minnesota, In 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) uding luluth. st Paul North Dakota 
5-day week Flour % ar Montana and Towa 
- capa ity output tivity 5-day week Flour % ac- 
_ L019 500,065 ia capacity output tivity 
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Iw i i 1019 Year ago 6 0 120828 7 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN nse 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Mict it Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina. Tenn e¢ \ PACIFIC COAST 
Bi (ae t and east M . rit pal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
ay week = Fiour =6% a Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
pacity output i y Washington Mills 
M ‘ 671.4 l v7 
Previous wee 671.40 4 4 ) §-day week Flour % ac- 
Year a T1008 “ Ge capacity output tivity 
Tw 671 11 M 0,000 1 40 GR 
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Ma 0 £n0 ' , 118 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
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Production fon Ifeed in tor for week ending May 9% and prier two wee towether 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapoli St. Paul and luluth-Superior (3) mills of 





Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 
Southwe thwest* Buffalot Combined** 
Weekly Croy ear Weekl Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
May 1141 1,0 f ] 60 649,457 10,513 432,080 44.914 117 
Pre wee) I 0 ‘ 9.3604 $45,575 
Two wh zo 9 1 o4 6 089 , “9 
195% i38 1,1 ] ‘ 6 & a 31.9 14.696 > 165.468 
1951 1.621 1,171 i l O45 S007 411 15.439 103.62 
1950 3,04 1,116.41 1 i 14,4 61 7 i 14,568 106,61 
1949 0,797 1 , ' 11,981 18,8 4 j1.001 41,940 
Five-yr iver ‘ sS 1 1 ] ' 1 ‘ ALS 143,15 14.084 07,03 
*Principal mill **84% of total capacity. TAll mills. tRevised 
May 11 at $2.55120 2.5612, delivered commitments can be shipped from 


Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein at a 1l¢ bu. premium. Demand 
was very limited, with considerable 
wheat available 


there. Local prices were weak most 
of the week, awaiting offers by CCC. 
Crop conditions are good, although 
warmer weather is needed. Moisture 


is ample, with late spring rains. 
India Buys Wheat F 


India bought two cargoes of white 
wheat, with sellers furnishing quick 
loading. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
offered two cargoes of white wheat 
for export for June shipment at $2.40 
bu. track or $2.43 f.o.b. However, it 


BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HUGE INDUSTRY 
WASHINGTON—Out of 25 mil- 
lion people employed in agriculture 
and related industries, 10 million are 
working on farms, 6 million are pro- 
was not expected anything could be ducing for and servicing farmers, and 
done with it as most foreign buyers 9 million are processing and dis- 
are not interested in June shipment. tributing farm products. These fig- 


Settlement of the grain strike in ures came from the U.S. Depart- 
Vancouver was made last week, but ment of Agriculture, Production & 
it will be sometime before export Marketing Administration. : 
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Machine used in the aeration process shown in the 
discharging position, 


Aeration Bleaching 
Process Employed 
by Scottish Bakery 


TORONTO. After more than four 
years of research and’ experimenta- 
tion, a British engineering firm has 
perfected a machine which, it claims, 
can whiten bread by use of a new 
bleaching and improving process. 


Attention was directed towards 
finding a new method, dispensing 
with chemicals, when Sir Edward 


Mellanby, the British scientist, al- 
leged that existing chemicals were 
responsible for canine hysteria in 
England and were, in consequence, 
harmful to humans. As far as the 
trade was concerned, the claims 
made by the scientists were not ac- 
cepted as proven but nationwide 
press publicity in Great Britain 
caused considerable harm. Consum- 
ers shied away from bread and sales 
dipped steeply. The British govern- 
ment authorized a switch to other 
chemicals but still the suggestion of 
adulteration resulted in continued 
consumer resistance, 

The situation came to a head in 
1952 when Scottish bakers began to 
advertise their bread as “untreated” 
to combat adverse consumer opinion. 
Even this gimmick did not work 
because the bread was even darker 
than that made from flour of 81% 
extraction. The consumers still pre- 
ferred the white loaf and it was 
apparent to the British milling in- 
dustry that a new method must be 
found in order to give the custom- 
ers what they wanted. 


Aeration Process 

This new 
aeration 
by the 


method, known ‘as the 
process, has been evolved 
Morton Machine Co., Ltd., 
Wishaw, Scotland, in cooperation 
with the laboratory technicians of 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., the British flour 
milling firm. Ranks holds the patents 
on the process 

There is expressed general agree- 
ment in the flour and bread trades 
that some means of bleaching and 
improving are essential if the white- 
ness demanded by the consumer is 


to be attained. The problem facing 
the Morton engineers was to find 
some method of accelerating and 
controlling the natural process which 
took place with “aged’’ flours be- 
fore the era of chemical improv- 
ers and bleachers. In other words, 
they felt the mechanical process of 
aging would have to be speeded up 
sufficiently to produce the vital mix 
in a matter of minutes. The engi- 
neers had to build a machine which 
could handle that part of the proc- 
ess with which existing equipment 
was unable to cope. 

The close cooperation which ex- 
isted between the laboratory staff 
of Ranks and Mortons resulted, after 
exhaustive tests, in the production of 
a formula and a machine which were 
jointly capable of overcoming all the 
problems associated with large scale 
bread production, it is reported. 


Oxygen Is Bleaching Agent 

In the aeration process half the 
untreated unbleached flour used in 
the final dough is whipped with water 
at very high speeds in the machine 
for approximately 5 min. During that 
period sufficient oxygen is taken from 
the atmosphere to produce a batter 
which, when discharged from the 
mixer, acts as an oxidizing agent to 
bleach and improve the other half 
of the flour in a normal dough knead- 
ing machine, it is said. This whip- 
ping is achieved in the Morton ma- 
chine by two statically balanced 
blades, the completion of the process 
being determined by electrical 
reading. 

A large proportion of the bread 
produced by Beatties Bakeries, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, is now made by the 
aeration process while at the com- 
pany'’s new plant at Dundee, the 
whole of the bread is made by the 
process without the use of any chem- 
ical improvers or bleachers. 

Motive power for the machine is 
supplied by an electric motor operat- 
ing through a gear box to a chain 
drive which, in turn, drives helical 
gears on both beaters. The container 
of the mixer is of special shape to 
facilitate discharge of the batter and 
is jacketed for temperature control 
which is vital to the mix. 

The weight of the machine is 5*2 
long tons, the height 7 ft. 2 in., the 
over-all length 10 ft. 10 in., and the 
depth from back to front 7 ft. 7 in. 


Dry Milk Institute 
Speaker Cites Need 
for Wider Market 


CHICAGO — A _ study of produc- 
tion and sales trends reveals the 
need for expanding markets for non- 
fat dry milk solids in 1953, even 
though domestic sales reached an 
all-time high of 668.5 million pounds 
in 1952. 





This was revealed in an address 
by Armin R. Blockhan, market re- 
search director of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc., at the 28th 
annual meeting of the organization 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 21-22. 

A record attendance—close to 450 

heard Mr. Blockhan call for new 
outlets as he disclosed that the total 
used in 1952 was nearly 13% above 
1951, and reflected a per capita con- 
sumption estimated at 4.5 lb., an 
increase of 7% over the 4.2 lb. re- 
ported for 1951. A notable increase 
in the use of the product was in- 
dicated in most important industries. 


Better Merchandising Stressed 

The delegates were welcomed to 
the meeting by B. F. Beach, Michi- 
gan Producers Dairy Co., Adrian, 
Mich., president of the ADMI. Dur- 
ing the morning session of April 21, 
Charles Van Ummersen, sales man- 
ager of the Golden State Sales Corp., 
fixed responsibilities and the need 
for individual andi collective “re- 
tooling” in the industry. Better sell- 
ing, better merchandising, more prof- 
itable marketing of current and ex- 
pected production—these are essen- 
tial to fulfilling these responsibili- 
ties, he said. 

Neil McBeith, Consolidated Badg- 
er Cooperative, Shawano, Wis., gave 
the industry a pat on the back, ob- 


serving that it has divested itself 
of such shackles as incorrect ter- 
minology, varying quality, lack of 


prestige within and without the dairy 
industry, restrictive regulation and 
inadequate promotion. 

Opening the afternoon 
J. Allan Mactier, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, gave the 
formula for the successful introduc- 
tion of a new product. Telling of 
phenomenal success the company has 
had with its Duncan Hines Brand 
cake mix, he outlined the procedure 
used to introduce the mix. 

Faced with a declining market for 
family flour, toying with the idea 
of entering the cake mix field to com- 
pete with many known brands, the 
firm “struck gold’ with the Dun- 
can Hines Brand. With an advertis- 
ing budget of $25,000, all of it was 


program, 


risked the first day of the cam- 
paign in Omaha. 
Advantages outweigh the _ prob- 


lems in using nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids, reported Dr. Pauline F. Paul 
of the department of foods and nu- 
trition, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. Economy, ease of 
storage, lack of weight, ease of in- 
corporation in many recipes and the 
possibility of increased nutritive 
value are a few of the plus factors 
in favor of the product. 

Oscar Skovholt, director of labo- 
ratories for the Quality Bakers of 
America, Cooperative, Inc., New 
York, said that the improved nutri- 
tional qualities obtained in bread by 
using a 6% level of nonfat dry milk 
solids should be told to the consum- 
er. The addition of this amount pro- 
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AWARD CEREMONY—Freedoms 
Foundation, Valley Forge, N. Y., sent 
its president to St. Louis recently to 


present Anheuser-Busch, Inc., with 
the medal of honor won by the com- 
pany for its motion picture, “The 
Mark of C.” At the left is Kenneth 
Wells, foundation president, making 
the award to A. von Gontard, vice 
president of A-B. The medal carries 
the inscription, “For outstanding 
achievement in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of the American 
Way of Life.” 





vides many facts for good advertis- 
ing material, he said. 

Miss Rita Dubois, milk utilization 
specialist from the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., next told of 
consumer reactions to the use of 
nonfat dry milk solids, followed by 
a film showing bread making in 
Chile, shown by J. A. Silva, bakery 
service director of the ADMI. 

The meeting then was adjourned 
for the day, with business meetings 
occupying the time until the annual 
dinner dance in the evening. At the 
business meeting, all officers of the 
group were reelected. 

Opening the program the morn- 
ing of April 22, Lester J. Will, gen- 
eral manager of the American Dairy 
Assn., Chicago, said that the dairy 
industry is progressing through its 
ability to face facts. It is seeking 
realistic answers to the problem of 
getting advertising - merchandising 
impact necessary to achieve quickly 
a boost in per-capita consumption. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
FIRST OUTING DRAWS 65 


NEW YORK The Bakers Club, 
Inc., opened its outdoor season April 
28 at the Garden City Country Club 
with nearly 100 members and guests 
attending. About 65 took advantage 
of the good weather to play golf and 
in Class A, Frank Forbes, Frank 
Forbes Co., won first prize with Fred 
Altergott, Petersen Oven Co., and Eu- 
gene McCauliff, Glyco Products Co., 
tied for second. 

In Class B, Ben Rous, Federal Car- 
ton Paper Corp., and Harry Rosen- 
blatt, Standard Brands, Inc., were 
first and second prize winners. Jer- 
ome F. McCarthy, Doughnut Corpor- 
ation of America, and Harry W. 
Green, Standard Brands, Inc., were 
winners in Class C. T. F. Smith, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., was kickers’ prize 
winner. 

During the business meeting pre- 
sided over by Fred W. Pfizenmayer, 
Continental Baking Co., club presi- 
dent, Norton P. Birdsall, Cochran Foil 
Products Co., and Louis E. Dennis, 
Marathon Corp., were elected mem- 
bers. 

The next meeting will be held at 
the Baltusrol Golf Club, Springfield, 
N.J., May 21 


——————— 
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Oklahoma Grain, 
Feed Association 
Reelects Officers 


ARDMORE, OKLA.—Officers and 
directors of the Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. were reelected at 
the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion at Lake Murray Lodge near Ard- 
more, April 7-28. 

Continuing in office as president is 
Carl Newberry, manager of the grain 
department, W. B. Johnston Grain 
Co., Enid, and as vice president 
James A. Feuquay, Oklahoma Flour 
Mills, El Reno. E. R. Humphrey of 
the E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., Enid, 
continues as secretary-treasurer. 

Directors re-elected were C. O. 
Nickell, W. B. Johnston Grain Co., 
Alva; Buford Cloar, Hobart Flour & 
Feed Co., Hobart; E. J. Minshall, 
Fisher Grain, Inc., Woodward; Garri- 
son Buxton, Garrison Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City; Guy Bennett, Knut- 
son Elevators, Inc., Guymon 


Cooperation Stressed 

Marking a greater interest of the 
association in feed sales, one of the 
speakers on the program was Jack D. 
Dean, executive vice president, Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., who 
stressed the importance of coopera- 
tive endeavor by manufacturer, deal- 
er and feeder to get the most of the 
today’s modern feed formulas 

“The cost of a sack of feed is very 
small when compared with the re- 
sults that the feeder gets from the 
proper feeding of a good high quality 
feed,’ Mr. Dean pointed out. “The 
feeder today is less interested in price 
than he is in the volume and quality 
of what he produces and in getting 
his products to market in a shorter 
time. Good formula feeds today ac- 
complish those results in connection 
with proper management and good 
livestock and poultry quality to start 
with. Good feeds must be fed under 
proper conditions for optimum re- 
sults.” 


Grain Sanitation Discussed 

Much of the program was devoted 
to a discussion of the latest develop- 
ments in the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration regulation of sanitation in 
grain elevators. Theodore Loveridge, 
FDA official from Oklahoma City, ex- 
plained the program from the gov- 
ernment standpoint and James Enix, 
Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, 
told what the college is doing to help 
improve farm grain storage condi- 
tions. 

Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president, Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS”) e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 














‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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tional Assn., explained the new lineup 
in Washington affairs resulting from 
the Republican regime and explained 
some of the detailed work being done 
by the association on legislative and 
administrative matters affecting the 
grain trade. Mr. Bowden said he is 
hopeful of an early favorable decision 
on an agricultural exemption for re- 
tail feed stores under the wage and 
hour law. 

There was a variety of opinions on 
the expected outturn of the 1953 Ok- 
lahoma wheat crop, ranging from 
about 50 to 65 million bushels. The 
government April estimate was 63 
million. 
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ST. REGIS GIVES FELLOWSHIP 

NEW YORK—A graduate fellow- 
ship in forestry has been awarded to 
Rexford A. Resler, a senior at Oregon 
State College, by the St. Regis Paper 
Co. Mr. Resler plans to continue in 
graduate work at that school next 
fall. The fellowship was offered by 
St. Regis last fall to first degree 
holders planning to take graduate 
work at any accredited school of 
forestry, according to an announce- 
ment made by the St. Regis firm. It 
also awards annually three under- 
graduate scholarships. The graduate 
fellowship is valued at $1,000 and 
covers only one year and the award 
winner is expected to direct his 
studies along lines of value to the 
pulp and paper industry, a St. Regis 
official said. 
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$200,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 

CASSOPOLIS, MICH. A grain 
elevator, containing about 2,600 bu. 
of grain, two mixing rooms, a ware- 
house and the office building of the 
Cass County Community Feed & 
Grain Co. were burned to the ground 
by a blaze May 3 which caused an 
estimated damage of $200,000. Arthur 
Tormoehlen is manager of the grain 
company. 


THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON » KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS, 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. !00s 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000,000 BUSHELS 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 








- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY «+ W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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U.S. Grain Exports 
Show Improvement 
During March 


WASHINGTON — U.S. exports of 
grains and grain products increased 
substantially in March over earlier 
months, with exports of wheat and 
wheat products (including flour and 


macaroni) the largest since May, 
1952. 
Estimates released by the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture showed 
March, 1953, exports of wheat and 
wheat products at 991,000 tons or 
37,000,000 bu., the largest since May, 
1952, when the total was 1,099,000 
tons or 41,029,000 bu. 

Exports of other grains and their 
products were estimated at 398,000 
tons or 16,686,000 bu. in March, the 
largest since January, 1953, when the 
total was 439,000 tons or 17,798,- 
000 bu. 

For the nine months July, 1952, 
through March, 1953, the total for 
wheat and wheat products was 6,- 
819,000 tons or 264,621,000 bu., com- 
pared with 9,724,000 tons or 362,- 
079,000 bu. in the like period a year 
earlier. 

Exports of other grains and their 
products for the nine months July, 
1952, to March, 1953, were estimat- 
ed at 3,339,000 tons or 138,941,000 
bu., compared with 3,497,000 tons or 
142,943,000 bu. during the like period 
a year earlier. 

The nine-months figures show that 
exports of coarse grains and their 
products have held up better than 
the movement of wheat and wheat 
products as compared with the like 
period a year earlier. 

Monthly comparisons for the two 








periods appear in the following 
table: 
1951-52 
(in thousands) 
Wheat, flour Other grains 
& macaroni & products 
ton bu tons bu 
July 73 8,877 24 17,485 
\ug 1.14 12,681 322 13,103 
Sept 1. 19,738 3 12.964 
Oet sou 33,571 305 
Nov l 39.143 290 
Tere aon 34,348 159 
Jan 1,19 14.507 368 
heb 1,269 16,320 345 
Mareh 1,41 o2,894 671 
Total ’ i 62,079 3.497 142,943 
1952-53 
(in thousands) 
Wheat, flour Other grains 
& macaroni & products 
ton bu tons 
July 17 20,442 242 
\u Hoy J6,111 228 
Sept i 6,277 275 
et 32,26: 283 
No 19,580 515 
I 1 29,549 651 
Jan ’ M4426 so 
Feb 6 S983 TON 
March 1 7.000 GS 
Total 8,819 64,621 3,339 138,941 
Preliminar Estimated 


Exports of coarse grains to all 
countries during July-March, 1952-53, 
included 90,456,000 bu. corn, 10,588,- 
000 bu. grain sorghums, 30,417,000 
bu. barley and 316,000 bu. rye. Prod- 
ucts of these commodities are not 
included in these sub-totals. 

Fifty-two per cent of the total 
exports of all grains for the period 
went to European countries, chiefly 
Germany, U.K., Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, Italy, Yugoslavia 
and Austria; 15% went to Central 
and South American countries 
Brazil, Mexico and Argentina; 21% 
went to the Far East—principally to 
Japan, India and Korea. The re- 
mainder, 12°7, went to Egypt, South 
Africa, Canada, Israel and all other 
countries. 
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Dr. Charles N. Frey 


AWARD WINNER—Dr. Charles N. 
Frey, former director of the Fleisch- 
mann Laboratories, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, has been named as 
the recipient of the Stephen Babcock 
Award for 1953 by the Institute of 
Food Technologists. The award will 
be bestowed at the annual meeting of 
the organization, to be held in Boston 
next month. Dr. Frey is a recognized 
leader in the scientific phases of food 
and nutrition and author or coauthor 
of more than 60 journal articles. He 
has served as president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
and the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists and has served on committees 
of the National Research Council. The 
basis of his recognition with the Bab- 
cock award was “to honor his long 
and distinguished career in food 
science and in recognition of his zeal 
in promoting nutritional and other 
forms of biochemical research and in 
following that research through to 
technological application.” 





PURITY NET INCOME 
UP IN FIRST QUARTER 

CHICAGO—The Purity Bakeries 
Corporation for the 16 weeks ended 
April 18, 1953 reports consolidated 
net income of $762,407 after interest, 
depreciation, federal taxes, all other 
charges and deduction for minority 
interest. This net income amounts to 
95c per share on 805,045 shares of 
common stock outstanding, and com- 
pares with net income of $716,900 or 
89c per share for the first 16 weeks 
of 1952. 

The board of directors of purity de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 
60c per share on the common stock of 
the corporation, payable June 1, 1953 
to stockholders of record on May 15, 
1953. 
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NEBRASKA GRAIN GROUP 
MAKES ANNUAL REPORT 


LINCOLN, NEB. The fifteenth 
annual report of the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Assn. has been issued. 
The 55-page illustrated booklet de- 
scribes the many activities conduct- 
ed or sponsored by the association 
during the past year and outlines 
projects which will receive emphasis 
in 1953. 

Getting heavy emphasis in 1952 was 
the grain sanitation program, and 
according to present plans, the asso- 
ciation will devote even more time 
this year to disseminating information 
about sanitation. An intensive cam- 








paign is being planned to urge farm- 
ers and warehousemen to use all pre- 
cautionary and preventive measures 
to achieve control of rodents and 
stored grain insects. 

The wide variety of activities in 
1952 fell into three general fields: 
Publicizing all known methods of 
crop improvement; encouraging more 
research to develop better grain va- 
rieties and improve cultural, storage 
and marketing practices; advertising 
and otherwise calling attention to 
Nebraska grain and grain products. 

This year the association will con- 
tinue its program of collecting, grow- 
ing and grading farmers’ wheat sam- 
ples and conduct further work on the 
drillbox seed surveys. Also, special 
efforts will be made to obtain wider 
distribution of certified seeds. 

H. B. Lilly, Gooch Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Lincoln, is president of the 
association. 
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USDA SHIFT IN CONCEPT 
OF SUGAR ACT REPORTED 


WASHINGTON The price con- 
cept of the Sugar Act of 1948 will 
receive less emphasis under the pres- 
‘nt administration of the act by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson 
than would have been expected from 
his predecessor. 

That observation was made here 
last week by one of the leading econo- 
mists in the sugar industry after a 
session recently between principals 
of sugar consuming groups and Sec- 
retary Benson. 

The large industrial ccnsumers of 
sugar have been particularly sensitive 
to the quota techniques used by 
Charles F. Brannan, former secretary 
of agriculture, which seemed aimed 
at emphasis on the price side of the 
provisions of the law. 

The appearance of leaders of the 
industries in addition to their regu- 
lar Washington staff officials was said 
to be an official visit to reveal to 
Secretary Benson the importance 
which they attach to his administra- 
tion of the law. It was also feared 
that the sugar branch may not have 
been able to convey to the new sec- 
retary the full weight of the feeling 
of the consuming industry on this 
quota subject. 
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MIDWEST AACC TOURS 
ATOM RESEARCH LAB 


CHICAGO—A tour of the Institute 
for Basic Research, University of Chi- 
cago, and a discussion of the use of 
radio-active tracers comprised the 
program for the regular meeting of 
the Midwest Section, American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, the 
afternoon and evening of May 5. 

On the tour during the afternoon, 
approximately 50 members and guests 
viewed the world’s most powerful 
atom-smashing machine, a 100-mil- 
lion volt betatron, and other marvels 
of atomic research. The evening meet- 
ing was held at the Quadrangle Club 
and consisted of a discussion of the 
use of radio-active tracers in solving 
a variety of organic chemical prob- 
lems. The address was presented by 
Dr. Weldon G. Brown, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Chi- 
cago. The program also included the 
showing of a film prepared by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

New officers for the next season 
were installed. They are: Peter P. 
Noznick, Beatrice Foods, Inc., chair- 
man; Paul Holton, vice chairman, 
and Donald T. Meisner, American In- 
stitute of Baking, secretary-treas- 
urer. The next meeting will be held 
October 5. 





May 12, 1953 


Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 





High Low Close Close 
May May 
8, 
1952-53 1953 
Allied Mills, Inc. 38% 27% 27% 
Allis-Chalmers 56% 40% 52 53% 
Pfd. $3.25 112 89% 105% 107 
Am. Cyanamid 138% 71% 132 133% 
A-D-M Co. ..... © 10% 410% 41% 
Borden... . 58% S5i 56% 54% 
Burry Bis, Corp. 5% 3% 4 4 
Cont. Baking Co. 24% 7 24% 244 
Pfd. $5.50 99 92 95 oY, 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79% 7 WwW" 
, a - ere . 186 161% 162 164 
Cream of Wheat 29% 25 26 26% 
Dow Chemical 9% § 37% 


Pid. $4 A ‘ 
Gen, Baking Co. 
fd. $8 


Pfd. ‘ ‘ 
Gen, Foods Corp. 
Pid. $3.50 .. 

Gen. Mills, Ine. 
Pid. 3%% 
Pid. 5% ‘ 
Gir. A&P Tea Co., 
rtd. $6... 
Hathaway Bak., 


Inc., “A” . 
Merck & Co. 

Pfd. $3.50 
Natl. Bis. Co. 

Pfd. $7 F 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 

Pid. $4 ‘ ws 
Proc. & Gamble . 





Purity Bak, Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Pfd, $6 : 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 87 91 91 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 23% 11% 22% 2% 
Pfd. $4.40 . 96 89 95 94% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 29 21% 25% 28% 
Pid. $4.50 96 80% 81% 81% 
tsterling Drug 16% 33 33% 34 
Pfd. $3.50 . 104%, 90 90 90 
Sunsh. Bise., Inc. 70%. 56 70 70 
United Biscuit 
of America 37% 29%, 35% 35% 
Pfd. $4.50 ‘ 109 101 104% 102% 
Victor Ch. Wks... 34% 24% 24% 2% 
Pfd. $3.50 100% 89 90% 90% 


Wagner Bak. Co. 9% 6% 8%, 8% 
Ward Baking Co. 23% 22% 23% 23% 


Pfd. $5.50 110% 98 102%, 102% 

Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co, 14 15% 
+Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Ime. ........ 18% 19% 

+Standard Milling Co. 10%, 11% 


+Over ceunter, tSubsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals, Ine. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded May 8 
Bid Asked 
Gr. A. & P. Tea Co. . bil 152% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
de rere 20% 20% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. . . lol 163 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. .. 151 
Omar, Ine. . igen ; 20 20% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108%, 112 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 9% 9% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
April May 
24, 1, 
1952-53 1953 1953 
Can, Bakeries 133% 11 il 12 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.95 3 3 
Can, Food Prod. 4 2% 3 3 
reer re * 5 im %M% 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 8% 8, 8% 
Federal Grain 7 4% 15 15 
MG Nictbacesiee. ee 24 25% 25 
Gen, Bakeries 6 4.90 5 5 
Lake of the Woods 33% 30 31%, 30% 
Pfd. 14 . 144 138 140 140 
Maple Leaf. Mig. 9 6% 7%, i% 
Pe tnsasacens Se 82 87 7 
Ogilvie Flour . 31 29% 30 30 
Toronto Elevs. 14%, 12% 13% 13% 
United Grain, A. 18 W 17% 7 
George Weston .. 31 26%, 30 30% 
Pfd. 141%4% 96 91%, 95 91444 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B 45 53 
Can. Food Prod., Pfd. 53 54 
Catelli Food, A a 17% 
Catelli Food, B 23% 
Inter City Bak. 13 
Inter. Mig., Pfd.* 84 
McCabe Grain, A 11% 12% 
Mid. Pac. Grain 10 11 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. ; 145 
Reliance Grain : 20 
Standard Brands 27% 28% 


*U.S. funds. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain Inthe U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, May 1, 1953 (0000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Boston 519 
Buffalo 544 147 
Chicago 186 600 
Duluth 38 442 
Baltimore 20 
Lakes 870 
Canal 17 

Total 1,100 870 5.246 589 
Previous week 1,991 882 1,213 1,156 












“GRAIN SERVICE © 


Guouwhere 


New York Louisville 

F Chicago Memphis 

; St. Louis cold 

Kansas City ee 
Omeshe Ft. Worth 
Minneapolis Portland 
Buffalo San Francisco 
Toledo Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, 8, C 
Norfolk Washington, D. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


ELEVATORS { 





Chicago Norfolk * 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 

mahe E — 

: ; ni 
— Galveston 

apogee Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


TERMINAL ’ 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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TORONTO SECTION OF AACC 
NAMES OFFICERS FOR YEAR 


TORONTO — Clarence Gerbrandt, 
chief chemist of the J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co., Leaside, Ont., has been elect- 
ed chairman of the Toronto Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists for the year 1953-54. 

The Toronto section is very active 
holding five or six meetings during 
the fall and winter season. Proceed- 
ings usually start with a dinner after 
which the group is addressed by a 
front rank scientist. The program 
committee, however, does not attempt 
to keep the discussions on a purely 
scientific plane, preferring to have an 
occasional speaker on some _ topic 
which is as vital to the merchandising 
side of the business as it is to the sci- 
entific. 

Dr. Enid Knight, who acted as sec- 
retary for a number of years, has 
been elected vice chairman. Dr. 
Knight is a member of the research 
staff of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, and she is credited 
with doing a considerable amount to- 
wards the success of the section's op- 
erations, A. L. Klopp, chief chemist, 
Griffith Laboratories, Ltd., Toronto, 
continues as secretary, a position he 
assumed last year. E. C. Roberts, 
chief chemist, Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd., is treasurer. 

The nominating committee, which 
found its proposals acceptable to all 
members, consisted of Dr. Ralph K. 
Larmour, director of research of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Stan 
Hadley, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
and Sven Young of the research and 
technical division of Canada Pack- 
ers, Ltd. Mr. Young is the retiring 
chairman. 
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FULTON BAG PROMOTES 
TWO AT LOS ANGELES 


ATLANTA, GA.—Two personnel 
changes in its Los Angeles office were 
announced recently by the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills executive office 
here. 

William P. Gatts was appointed as 
sales manager and William B. Plumb 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ©@ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

















SUPERIOR was named production manager. Mr. 

LCL §6BAG & COTTON MILLS Gatts has been connected with the 

tor the Atlonte Minneapolis textile bag industry for the past 19 

WILLING — pense ty years and will be in charge of the 

soe —— Winter Haven, Fla Fulton firm's sales throughout the 
oa West Coast area. 

Mr. Plumb started with the Fulton 

Bag firm in its main offices in Atlanta 

Buy and Sell 20 years ago and since 1936 he 

Through 


has been connected with the Dallas 
branch, where he was_ production 
manager prior to his appointment as 
production manager at the Los An- 
geles plant. 


WANT ADS 
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TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
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ACME RYE 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
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WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
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“A Fearful Calamity” 
UST after the May 8, 1878, issue 


of The Northwestern Miller had 
gone to press in the plant at La 
Crosse, Wis., where this journal was 
then published, news reached the edi- 
tor that on the previous evening a 
major part of the flour milling estab- 
lishment in Minneapolis had been de- 
stroyed by explosion and fire, with 
a loss of 18 lives and property dam- 
age amounting to more than a mil- 
lion dollars. A one-page supplement 
giving a brief account of what was 
described in the headline as “A Fear- 
ful Calamity” was sent out to read- 
ers of The Northwestern Miller with 
the May 3 issue, and many thousands 
of words in subsequent issues were 
devoted to the details of the disaster 
and its aftermath. From these ac- 
counts come the descriptive para- 
graphs that follow. 


> * . 


The great roof of the Washburn A 
mill arose to a height of 500 ft. and, 
poising for an instant in midair, fell 
with a crash into the crater of seeth- 
ing flame where the mill once stood. 
The air was filled with the debris 
from the three great mills (Wash- 
burn A, Humboldt and Diamond): 
timbers, stone, iron and human bodies 
commingled, and instantaneously the 
whole mass was lurid with flame, and 
the ground for a space of several 
acres around the demolished buildings 
was covered with the remains of the 
three great structures, now blown 
to atoms by an unseen power which 
no man could measure or at that 
time comprehend. 


° * * 


Three distinct and rapid explosions 
occurred, the first coming from the 
A mill, quickly followed by others 
in the Diamond and Humboldt mills. 
Every window and door in the Zenith, 
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the Galaxy and the Pettit, Robinson 
& Co. mills across the canal from 
the larger plants was _ shattered. 
Flames burst from the wreckage and 
the great mills soon were in ashes. 

* t * 


The two-story stone building occu- 
pied by Smith, Parker & Co. as a 
sash, door and blind factory, was 
located directly south of the Hum- 
boldt mill, while just north of the 
Diamond mill were A. R. Gilder’s 
middlings purifier shop and H. C. 
Butler’s machine shop. The roof of 
the Washburn mill had not turned 
groundward before the near-by fac- 
tory and shops were obliterated. 

oe x ca 


The fire from the Pettit, Robinson 
& Co. mill communicated with the 
lumber yard of that plant and burned 
the entire stock. The explosion also 
considerably damaged the Washburn 
B mill, Morrison’s Excelsior Mill, and 
the Palisade, owned by Leonard Day 
& Co. 


* * + 


The greater portion of the glass in 
the store fronts on Washington Ave- 
nue from Tenth Avenue South to 
Nicollet Avenue fell outward on the 
sidewalk with a crash, in many 
places the sash going out with the 
glass. Plate glass on Nicollet Avenue 
and Third Street was broken. People 
passing along the adjacent streets 
were suddenly prostrated to the 
ground from some cause, they knew 
not what. Everyone was astonished 
and many terror stricken. All sorts 
of rumors were in the air; men run- 
ning from place to place, hatless and 
coatless, scarcely Knowing what to 
do in the face of this unexplainable 
calamity. 

* . ” 

The greatest loss of life was in the 
Washburn Mill, where 14 were in- 
stantly killed. Three men were also 








killed in the Diamond, Humboldt and 
Zenith mills, and the eighteenth vic- 
tim was living near the Washburn 
mill at the time of the explosion. As 
the casualty occurred at ten minutes 
past seven in the evening, the loss 
of life was not as great as it would 
have been had the explosion taken 
place during the busy hours of the 
day. The fragments of the bodies 
gathered from the ruins were borne 
to Lakewood cemetery and buried 
together. 
+ + + 

Explanation of the tragedy could 
not be obtained from the occupants 
of the mill, since only their mangled 
and charred bodies remained a silent 
testimony to the horrors of the catas- 
trophe, and their faithfulness to duty 
was proven by the positions in which 
the bodies were found. The testimony 
of witnesses outside, or in neighbor- 
ing mills, was to the bursting out of 
fire on the lower floor just  be- 
fore the explosion, and appearances 
indicated that the victims of the dis- 
aster were fighting the fire at the 
time the fatal explosion took place. 

* * * 


The citizens of Minneapolis at first 
thought that an earthquake had oc- 
curred and hurried from their homes 
to seek safety in the streets; they 
saw flames rising from the milling 
district and rushed thither in excited 
crowds. The fire department acted 
promptly and the firemen labored 
heroically to prevent the spread of 
the fire. In this they were successful, 
confining it to the section in which 
it had originated; therein was such 
intense heat and such a seething mass 
of flames that, until they subsided, 
but little could be done to check the 
fire. All night long the firemen 
worked and behind them stood the 
crowd, composed of all classes, law- 
yers, merchants, day-time mill opera- 
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tives, men from the sawmills and, 
saddest of all, a little group of wail- 
ing women whose husbands or sons 
were on the night shift and, as they 
feared, doomed to death, for escape 
or rescue from that fiery furnace 
was impossible. 
x * * 


When dawn came the fire was out 
and a vast heap of smoldering, smok- 
ing ruins was all that remained of 
the Washburn A and five other flour 
mills that only a few hours before 
had been intact and active. Beneath 
these ruins lay what was left, if any- 
thing recognizable, of 18 men, who 
composed the ill-fated night crews. 
To these death must have come pain- 
lessly and instantaneously. Had the 
fire and explosion occurred an hour 
earlier, before the day shift went off 
duty, the fatalities would have been 
much greater, as only comparatively 
few men were required to look after 
the mills at night. 

in * * 


Of the three mills in which there 
had been explosions, the only remain- 
ing evidence of their former exist- 
ence was a confused heap of wreck- 
age. The north wall of the Washburn 
A mill had fallen into the canal, 
splintering into fragments the heavy 
oak platform and flooding the lower 
floors of the mills across the canal, 
even as their upper floors were burn- 
ing. Although its great shaft was 
bent and warped by the intense heat 
and lighter lines of shafting were 
twisted into the semblance of a grape- 
vine, the water wheel of the Wash- 
burn A continued to revolve as stead- 
ily as if nothing had happened, sig- 
nificant, perhaps, of the sturdy char- 
acter upon which the ruined struc- 
ture was founded which refused to 
be overcome despite disaster. 

* * * 


EDITOR’S NOTE: More of the har- 
rowing details next week). 





After the Great Explosion and Fire of 1878 in the Minneapolis Milling District. In the Open Space in the Picture at the 
Right, All That Remains of the Washburn A Mill. 
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WHY BRITAIN LEFT THE IWA 

OPESTERS have variously explained the de- 
D fection of Britain from the International 
Wheat Agreement. By some the act, and some of 
the reasons for it, are deplored. But there is one 
major explanation—and probably the ruling one 
which sets the position taken by the British in 
such a favorable light as to deserve applause. To 
put the matter in its simplest terms, our British 
cousins have their bellies full of state trading and 
want to get back to free enterprise. 

British bureaucrats have been notorious sub- 
scribers to the policy of cheap food, and have 
looked upon depression of wheat prices as a mark 
of business acumen. It was but a few short years 
ago that John Strachey, then Socialist minister of 
food, boasted about the deal his government put 
over on the Canadians. His reference was to che 
success, from the British point of view, of the 
Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement. 

British commentators have referred longingly 
to “dollar wheat.” They have recalled statements 
made by wheat producers in the depressed 1930s 
that dollar wheat would be a complete and satis- 
factory answer to their problems. On this evidence 
some have sought to show that the British are 
expecting to buy wheat at a price much lower 
than $2 bu. 

The astute British, long experienced in ways 
of trade, know that a too-low world wheat price 
would react to their disadvantage. By far the 
greatest proportion of the world’s population is en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits or in trades ancillary 
to agriculture. That trade must be two-way is 
axiomatic, as the U. S. has been told on countless 
occasions, not only by the British, but by other 
foreign citizens. The British appreciate, therefore, 
that some of the dollars expended on wheat and 
flour by importing countries throughout the world 
will find their way to them as the purchase price 
of British manufactured goods. But the heavy in- 
crease in the cost of things the farmer must buy, 
including those produced by the British, makes a 
farce of dollar wheat. How can customers buy if 
their own goods are failing to fetch a good price? 
The British, being realists, know the answer to this 
riddle very well. 

Not for one moment does the importing trade in 
the United Kingdom expect the price of wheat to 
go below the IWA floor of $1.55; at least not in the 
foreseeable future. Nor do British importers ex- 
pect to have to pay more than $2.05, as forecast 
by Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce in the Canadian government. Mr. Howe's 
assertion they dismiss as bluff. The British know 
that the Canadians would never try to charge their 
best customer a price higher than was accorded to 
any other buyer. 

Why, then, did the British choose to bow out 
of the agreement? Certainly not over any objec- 
tion to paying another 5c over and above their final 
offer. The argument over a nickel was just a peg 
upon which to hang their withdrawal. Indeed, Mr. 
Howe has already proved that the offer of an in- 
crease of 20c was, in effect, an offer to bring the 
price up to $2.06, when the carrying charge of 6c 
bu. was taken into account. 

The British government bowed out because of 
its fundamental and unswerving belief in private 
enterprise. Its anxiety to get out of the wheat and 
flour buying business has been apparent for a long 
time. Membership in the expiring agreement was 
the work of the former Socialist administration, a 
wholehearted believer in the policy of bulk buying. 
Sir Winston Churchill’s Conservatives determined 
to have none of it. 

Any price fall achieved by the private trade 
will be looked upon as a useful ancillary to the 
main purpose. The U. S. and Canada, as wheat pro- 
ducers, will not wish the British too much success 
in their efforts to bring the price down, but no one 
can begrudge them good wishes in their efforts to 
bring back trade into normal and well tried chan- 
nels. 
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FEDERAL DEMANDS EXCESSIVE 
AXES—federal, state and local—-are now 
i eo about 29c out of every dollar of our 
national income. Some experts on economic history 
say that’s more than any nation can afford to col- 
lect, because no economy can endure it for long. 

Yet our state and local governments need more 
money. Roads and streets need repairs. Schools are 
overcrowded. Funds to remedy this situation are 
lacking because the federal government takes 78e 
of every tax dollar. 

The state and local governments had no such 
problem in 1913, when the federal government took 
only 33c of each tax dollar, leaving 67c for state 
and local use. The only solution for the problem 
now lies in bringing government back home, where 
the taxpayers can watch expenditures and keep 
them down. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE CARROT AND THE DONKEY—The 
human donkey requires either a carrot in front 
or a stick behind to goad it into activity. The 
whole drift of British Society for two generations 
past has been to whittle away both at the carrot 
and at the stick until now very little of either is 
left. It is the passion for equality that has re- 
moved the carrot. The rewards of success have 
not merely been shriveled, they have been poi- 
soned, since commercial success has been turned, 
in the eyes of wide circles of society, into a posi- 
tive disgrace. There is a conspiracy of labor, 
capital and the state to deny enterprise its reward. 
The success of removing both the carrot and the 
stick has culminated in the extraordinary circum- 
stances of today. Shrunken as were the incentives 
and sanctions of prewar days, they have now for 
the time being vanished completely. Nobody gains 
anything from activity or suffers anything from 
inactivity. There is hardly the flavor of a carrot 
or the shadow of the stick. And yet we wonder 
why the donkey does not break into a trot.— 
London Economist. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CONSERVATION VS. RESEARCH 
ONGRESSIONAL hearings on agricultural 
C research appropriations have brought out 
strong representations to the effect that the re- 
search program of the Department of Agriculture 
has been “dangerously de-emphasized” in recent 
years, while other expenses have mounted. 

Conservation payments to farmers last year 
totalled more than $250 million—almost five times 
the $56 million appropriated for all types of fed- 
eral farm research and almost two and a half 
times the total spent for agricultural research by 
the federal government and state experiment sta- 
tions combined. 

There was no inclination among those who pro- 
tested against this situation to talk down soil con- 
servation, but the pointed and entirely understand- 
able question was asked: “Isn’t research being 
slighted in order to pay farmers for doing things 
they would be doing anyway? A good many con- 
servation payments undoubtedly were justifiable 
early in the program, when it was necessary to 
teach farmers the benefits of applying limestone 
and commercial fertilizers. But farmers today are 
able and willing to carry out such agricultural 
practices, and they are wholly incapable of carry- 
ing on basic and fundamental agricultural re- 


search, without which soil conservation itself must 
ultimately fail of its purpose. 


A L 


CAESAR’S WIFE'S REPUTATION 

HE'S got to be mighty pure to keep the neigh- 
S bors from talking about her. And so has Dame 
Bread, who is expected to be the spotless bride of 
nutritional economy. 

Unhappily, our 
blameless as_ its 


daily 
general 


bread, comparatively 
reputation has been 
modern times, has suffered from re- 
peated slanders, usually of such magnitude and 
persistence as to be far beyond its deserts. It has 
been “robbed” of essential wheat 
runs the familiar line of by miller and 
baker. It the crackpot 
sips have said, by mass production; poisoned by 
such practices as bleaching, and rendered toxic by 
the introduction of chemical improvers. 

Bread always has been able to defend itself 
against slander, partly inherent 
goodness, and also because suspicion of impurity 
could be = allayed by evidence — of 
purity, quieted by some intrinsic improvement or 
silenced by altered behavior or appearances. But 


throughout 


nutrients so 
smear 


has been perverted, gOS- 


because of its 
convincing 
its vulnerability to careless gossipers or to nutri- 


tional 
pletely 


scandalmongers 
cured. 


seems never to be .com- 
beyond the next backyard 


fence there is always another reputation killer. 


Over 


The scandal front of the moment lies in a new 
direction. Bread’s chief raw material, wheat, is 
under attack now, and an indirect danger comes 
to it through the possibility that smirching wheat's 
escutcheon will also tend to blacken bread’s repu- 
tation and diminish its acceptability and use. 

The new assault is inspired, as might have been 
expected, by the protracted and embittered dis- 
pute over the Food and Drug Administration's 
grain program. No matter how that 
dispute ended, it was bound to arouse the food 
cranks and crackpots. This was fully realized by 
many of those concerned in the negotiations which 
finally resulted in a decision to restudy the whole 
matter and come up with new plans and _ pro- 
cedures. Efforts were made to present the decision 
to the public in such a way as to soften the im- 
pact of criticism. This will help, of course, but it 
will not appease the snipers on nutrition’s crack- 
pot fringe. 


sanitation 


Scarcely had the smoke of the sanitation battle 
in Washington cleared than a sample of what may 
now be expected appeared in Look Magazine, 
which tells its readers that political attentiveness 
to the farm vote resulted in calling off FDA's 
weevil hunt and presents such a picture of the 
general every reader on an 
anxious weevil hunt of his own every time he 
picks up a piece of bread. The flavor of the Look- 
see, Which is so mild as almost to be innocuous 
when comparison can ultimately be made with 
some of the heavy anti-wheat-flour-and-bread lit- 
erature that is sure to follow, may be assessed 
from the following sentences: 

“There's a law that says the Food and Drug 
Administration has to keep the eating public from 
getting unsolicited dirt with its victuals. Last 
year, FDA put out the word that it was going to 
do something about weevils in wheat flour, wee- 
villy flour being the sort of thing the law was 
against, the way FDA looked at it. Starting next 
July, FDA said, wheat with too many weevils in 
it would have to go for hog food instead of flour. 
The way you tell whether wheat is too weevilly, 
FDA said, you take a quarter-pint sample of it and 
count the weevil holes. More than two weevil 
holes is too many. The grain peddlers instantly 
howled that the guys who buy wheat in country 
elevators have better things to do than count 
weevil holes. They said how about if one inspector 
counted two weevil holes and okayed a carload of 
wheat and the next party who got the car found 
three holes? They said how were you going to keep 
the weevils from biting more holes in the wheat 
after it had been tested?"’ And so forth. 

The moral of all this is that Caesar’s wife must 
always seem so pure as not to invite criticism, 
even if she deserves it, which she so seldom does. 


problem as to set 
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Canadian Comment cece By George E. Swarbreck 





IWA Criticism 

Canada, by no means, stands united 
on the advisability of subscribing to 
the new International Wheat Agree- 
ment although the government had 
little difficulty in obtaining parlia- 
ment’s approval for the proposed 
ratification 

Growers were given a major jolt 
when the withdrawal of the British 
was announced in such definite terms. 
To many, it was evidence of the re- 
turn of the buyers’ market and a 
realization that they had not got all 
they could out of the sellers’ market 
which has existed since the war. 
Blamed for this failure is the policy 
of commodity agreements. Both the 
former Anglo-Canadian and the pres- 
ent international agreement failed to 
provide the bonanza they had been 
led to expect. Facts and figures gath- 
ered by Stanley N. Jones, president 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
show that there is no unanimity in 
favor of controlled marketing. Some, 
of course, confidently expected the 
agreed price to be in the region of 
$2.15 at least and they feel an acute 
sense of disappointment. 

But overtopping all other con- 
siderations was the defection of the 
British, the biggest customer for 
Canadian wheat and flour. What does 
the withdrawal of the U. K. really 
mean to the western farmer? This 
question was posed editorially by the 
Winnipeg Free Press and in_ its 
answer the paper gives some very 
pertinent comments on the present 
situation. 


Supply and Demand 


The Free Press points out that first 
under the Anglo-Canadian agreement 
and latterly under IWA, prairie 
farmers had been compelled to sell 
their wheat at well below the world 
price. With changed conditions, the 
supply curve had shot up and the 
price curve had shot down, as indi- 
cated by the Class II prices quoted 
by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

“The seller's market that prairie 
farmers failed to grasp when it ex- 
isted appears to be vanishing” effec- 
tively describes what many growers 
are beginning to realize. The Free 
Press continues: “The record con- 
firms the fact that there is no escape 
from the law of supply and demand. 
Because of a succession of unwise 
wheat agreements prairie farmers 
missed the high prices when supply 
was short. Now when world supply 
is overbalancing demand, the pro- 
ducers face lower prices. Put in ex- 
treme terms, they missed the boom 
but face the bust.” 

“All that the much vaunted ‘sta- 
bility’ of these wheat agreements has 
meant,” the editorial points out “is 
the stability of price always obtain- 
able when the producer is prepared 
to sell his product for less than it is 
worth. In fairness, the opposite side 
of this stability coin should be that 
the buyer having got wheat at bar- 
gain prices in the boom should pay 
the producer better than the bottom 
prices during the slump. But of this, 
as the new _ International Wheat 
Agreement and disagreement demon- 
strate, there is no sign nor shadow. 
Nor will there be.” 

The Free Press concludes ‘‘As the 
wheat producers are now beginning 
to learn, for the past seven years 
they have been the dupes of the anti- 


market prejudices of the wheat pools 
and the federation of agriculture.” 


Hope Is Eternal 


Canadian politicians have not yet 
lost hope that Britain can be bought 
into the agreement. Personal persua- 
sion is seen as the key to the prob- 
lem and when senior government 
men, including Louis St. Laurent, the 
prime minister and Clarence D. 
Howe, the minister of trade and com- 
merce, are in London for the Corona- 
tion they will put the pressure on the 
British. A commonwealth conference 
has been slated to follow the cere- 
monies and Empire unity will be 
stressed as a means to persuade the 
British to change their minds. 

If this fails, the bait of a new 
Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement 
may be offered. The flourish which 
accompanied Britain’s firm announce- 
ment of renunciation will be but a 
blast on a tin horn compared with 
the fanfare which would accompany 
such evidence of commonwealth soli- 
darity. But, if the views of British 
grain traders are anything to go by, 
the Canadians are doomed to disap- 
pointment. The government is deter- 
mined to restore free trade. Only a 
bilateral agreement at $2 bu. or less 
would provide the exception. 


Russia the Key 


Russia provides the key. Freely de- 
bated in trade circles at the present 
time is the view that Russia might 
upset the grain cart by making some 
cheap offers in the next few months. 
The temptation to save scarce dol- 
lars might be irresistible to the 


British. 

In Canada, there is some disposi- 
tion to believe that Britain would not 
antagonize Canada and Australia 
through the diversion of her pur- 
chases of wheat to Soviet Russia. 
This point was made by the “Alberta 
Wheat Pool Budget” in a comment on 
The Northwestern Miller’s story that 
negotiations for a barter deal with 
Russia were under consideration. 

Observers, in reply to this, make 
the point that the British have shown 
no hesitation in making coarse grain 
deals with Russia, involving several 
million tons, since 1947. That grain, 
or most of it, could have been ac- 
quired on the prairies if it had not 
been for currency difficulties. The 
British bulk buyers made no bones 
about accepting a barter offer, despite 
the storm of criticism which blew 
across the Atlantic. 

Indicative of the trend is the fact 
that the British have already bought 
some coarse grains from behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


Strike Settled 

The striking grain handlers re- 
turned to work at the four elevators 
in Vancouver and one in New West- 
minster May 6. More than 6.5 million 
bushels of wheat are clogging the 
terminals while another 9 million 
bushels are held in stalled railway 
cars. The workers have obtained a 
wage increase of 74¢¢ an hour com- 
pared with their original demand for 
12'%¢. 

The walkout, which lasted 80 days, 
cost more than $5 million in wages, 
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shipping, elevator and railway rev- 
enue. 

Credit for settling the dispute goes 
to Roy W. Milner, federal transport 
controller and member of the board 
of grain commissioners. 

Mr. Milner stated that without the 
strike more than 140 million bushels 
would have been moved through west 
coast ports this year. Despite this set- 
back, however, it is expected that 
shipments will total 115,600,000 bu., 
which will be an all time record. 


Canadian Dollar 


The Canadian dollar which was 
valued at $1.04 U. S. funds last sum- 
mer, has now dipped to somewhere 
near parity. Only a fraction of a cent 
now separates it from its American 
counterpart. 

Financial men attribute the slide 
in value to the success of the sterling 
countries in selling the Canadian 
market and to the increase in sales 
of American held Canadian bonds. 

The approach to parity is pleasing 
to the Canadian wheat farmers be- 
cause it means that the Canadian 
price for No. 1 Northern is now 
nearer the ceiling of $1.80 bu. U. S. 
funds. Conversely, the situation has 
also hiked the cost of the wheat used 
by the flour mills in supplying the 
domestic demand. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 


WINNIPEG—A small decline was 
registered in Canadian visible wheat 
stocks in all positions on April 30 to 
bring the total to 265,480,000 bu. com- 
pared to slightly over 200 million 
bushels at the same time a year ago. 
Wheat stocks at Ft. William-Port 
Arthur terminals dropped to slightly 
more than 18 million bushels while 
stocks at Pacific Coast terminals and 
at Ft. Churchill were constant at 
6,500,000 and 2 million bushels, re- 
spectively. 
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Free Trade 


The first few days of freedom 
vouchsafed by the British government 
to the U.K. grain trade saw activity 
confined in the main to coarse grains. 
Most traders placed their bookings 
with Canadian and other suppliers 
prior to May 1, the first day of free- 
dom, in anticipation of the granting 
of licenses. All requests were met by 
the authorities in full. 

The Ministry of Food appears to 
be continuing the buying of milling 
wheat and flour for the time being 
although there were some minor pri- 
vate deals in low grade feed wheat. 
There appears to be nothing in the 
regulations forbidding a private trader 
purchasing wheat and flour, subject to 
the granting of a license, if he so 
desired but at the present time the 
importers prefer to let the govern- 
ment carry on. One problem yet to be 
solved concerns the question of financ- 
ing the deals and until the govern- 
ment makes some move, little private 
activity is expected. 

One change has been reported in 
the ministry’s method of buying 
wheat. Formerly, all deals were on an 
f.o.b. basis but during the last few 
days wheat has been purchased c.i-f. 


Spillers’ Profit Up 


Wilfred D. Vernon, who assumed 
the chairmanship of Spillers, Ltd., the 
British flour milling group Feb. 1, 


has had a pleasing report to present 
to his stockholders for the year ended 
Jan. 31, 1953. 

The group trading surplus for the 
year has been upped from the sterling 
equivalent of $7,370,126 to $8,470,000. 
The provision for depreciation, ob- 
solescence and the replacement of 
fixed assets has been set at $2,234,400, 
an increase of $302,400 from last 
year’s figure while taxation, calling 
for $4,256,000, represents a hike of 
$476,000. The group net profit is re- 
ported at $2,060,800, an increase of 
$295,145. 


Lebanon Flour Duty 


The government of Lebanon has 
imposed a duty equivalent to 24.6¢ a 
100-lb. on imported flour coming 
from all countries other than Syria. 
Formerly, flour entered the country 
duty free. 

The reason behind this move is the 
agitation caused by the local millers 
who have complained about the com- 
petition, particularly from Canada. In 
the first eight months of the present 
crop year Canadians shipped 571,117 
bbl. flour to Lebanon. It is thought 
that Syria has been relieved of the 
duty because of the recent economic 
agreement made between the two 
countries. 


Turkish Exports 


The turks are reported to have an 
export grain surplus of 1.6 million 


tons, of which about 80% will be 
wheat. 

Negotiations are proceeding for a 
wheat contract with the Germans 
which may be spread over a number 
of years while Yugoslavia is another 
likely customer. The British private 
trade is also reported to be interested 
in the prospects of buying in Turkey. 

Syria is another country to which 
the British are paying some attention. 
The latest deal made by this coun- 
try involved 25,000 tons durum wheat 
sold to Italy at the reported price of 
$117 ton c & f Italian ports. 


Flour Salesmen 


A major problem facing British 
flour millers and importers alike is 
the inexperience of their flour sales- 
men. For almost 14 years their rep- 
resentatives have been nothing but 
order takers for national flour and 
in the majority of cases they did not 
have to try and sell. Buyers were 
allocated their entitlement in accord- 
ance with the level of previous pur- 
chases in a period laid down by the 
government. Some of the younger 
men have not had any experience in 
selling various grades of flour or of 
dealing on a free, highly competitive 
market. 

To meet the deficiency in knowledge 
of the various flours, Dr. A. W. Kent- 
Jones and Dr. A. J. Amos, analytical 
and consulting chemists, are ‘o ar- 


tay tems 
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range a course of instruction at their 
laboratories near London. 

The course will consist of five lec- 
tures, with a session of practical 
work at the end of each. Attention 
will be given to the nature of wheat, 
the elementary principles of milling 
and the properties of flour; elemen- 
tary principles of bread, cake and 
biscuit making; demonstrations of 
different types of wheat; determina- 
tions and samples of products and 
by-products; the nature of flour; 
principles of breadmaking; yeast, salt, 


bread improvers, self raising, cake 
and biscuit flours; treatment, bleach- 


ing and enrichment, 
tion of the 
bread. 


and an explana- 
various faults found in 
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Canadian Flour 
Output Continues 
to Show Gains 


TORONTO—tThe increased activi- 
ty which became evident in the Ca- 
nadian milling industry last Febru- 
ary, after a recession which reduced 
the tempo at the turn of the year, 
continued throughout March. 

The output, officially recorded by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, for 
the eight months’ period August- 
March stands at 15,925,782 bbl. 
against 14,708,509 bbl. for the cor- 
responding period in 1951-52. 

Operations during March averaged 
77.5% when computed on a 26-day 
working period in the month and a 
daily capacity of 97,835 bbl. Mills re- 
porting in February operated 77.4% 
of their combined rated capacity for 
24 days. March offtake was set at 
1,972,109 bbl. 

The production of Ontario winter 
wheat flour during March was re- 
turned at 99,540 bbl., considerably 
more than the figure of 69,923 bbl. 
in the same month last year. Produc- 
tion of this grade of flour for the 
eight months-.under review, August- 
March, totaled 795,414 bbl. against 
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731,068 bbl. for the same period a 
year ago. 
Flour exports in March totaled 


956,282 bbl. making a total of 8,074,- 
592 bbl. shipped in the August-March 
period of the crop year 1952-53. Ex- 
ports for the comparable period in 
1951-52 totaled 6,719,846 bbl. The 
British offtake for the month, set at 
233,914 bbl. was the lowest of any 
month in the present crop year, the 
high being 482,872 bbl. recorded in 
November. Nevertheless, the total 
British purchases for the past eight 
months stands at 2,933,805 bbl., com- 
pared with 2,213,377 bbl. in the same 
period of the year 1951-52. 

British orders for April and May 
shipments have been reported as sub- 
stantial while more orders are being 
placed for June. In addition to busi- 
ness under the International Wheat 
Agreement, the millers have received 
orders at Class II rates. Only a little 
more than 1 million bbl. remains to 
be shipped in the current year to top 
the 1951-52 total shipment of 3,947,- 
918 bbl. It is doubtful, however, 
whether sales this year will reach the 
total of 5,357,015 bbl. recorded in 
1950-51. 

Other leading buyers in the first 
eight months of the crop year, listed 
in order of their volume as customers, 
were Egypt with 1,118,890 bbl., Phil- 
ippine Islands 757,343 bbl., Lebanon 
571,117 bbl., and Venezuela 359,653 
bbl. 

Millfeed production in March to- 
taled 66,693 tons compared with 70,- 
219 tons for the same month a year 
ago. Bran accounted for 31,110 tons, 
shorts 24,020 tons and middlings 11,- 
563 tons. Total millfeed production 
for the eight months ending March, 
1953, amounted to 545,076 tons while 
for the same period a year ago the 
amount was 540,584 tons. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRIKES OF OPERATIVES 
CLOSE 2 CANADIAN MILLS 


TORONTO — A strike of operatives 
at the Saskatoon and Peterborough 
plants of the Quaker Oats Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has been described by 
a union leader as a prelude to a 
mass work stoppage throughout Can- 
ada. Joined with the Quaker Oats 
Co. as another example of the trend 
is the Swift Canadian Co. whose 
Stratford plant is also closed down 








as a result of strike action by the 
workers. 
Clarence Lyons, Saskatchewan 


representative of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, CIO- 
CCL, speaking at a conference of the 
union’s Canadian division in Winni- 
peg, predicted that a wave of strikes 
will follow as reaction develops upon 
workingmen to the Republican elec- 
tion victory in the U.S. He alleged 
that now Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
president, management thought that 
it was in a position “to take the 
unions on.” 

S. S. Hughes, UPWA assistant di- 
rector, asked the delegates to note 
that both Quaker and Swift were 
American companies. He alleged that 
neither company had made any effort 
to reach agreement in recent negotia- 
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tions. He added that they refused to 
meet the pattern established by their 
competitors. It was charged that the 
two corporations had shown contempt 
for the Canadian workers’ efforts to 
better their standard of living. 

Observers report increasing activi- 
ty by American union leaders in Can- 
ada and attempts are said to have 
been made to force Canadian com- 
panies, particularly those with par- 
ent organizations in the U.S., to pay 
wages in line with those below the 
border. These attempts, it is declared, 
are being made despite the fact that 
the cost of living in Canada, particu- 
larly in centers outside metropolitan 
areas, is less than that in large Amer- 
ican cities where the parent plants 
are situated. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
OF FLOUR SHOW DROP 

VANCOUVER—Export shipments 
of flour from this port in March 
showed a decline from the previous 
month. However the drop is largely 
explained by the fact that in Febru- 
ary 105,000 bbl. were consigned to 
India, an unusual movement, whereas 
in March only 2,393 bbl. went to that 
country. 

March shipments were 195,982 bbl. 
against 309,251 bbl. in February and 
203,216 bbl. in March last year. For 
the first three months of this year 
shipments are 686,882 bbl., compared 
with 684,977 bbl. in the same period 
last year. 

Following are the March clear- 
ances by countries: Philippine Islands 
91,839; Japan 33,519; Central America 
21,205; Hong Kong 19,526; Straits 
Settlements 6,527; Panama _ 5,816; 
United Kingdom 4,329; Ecuador 3,213; 
Thailand 3,010; Colombia 2,417: India 
2,393; Arabia 1,015; Bahrein Islands 
765 and West Indies 408 bbl. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K. LEADS PURCHASERS 
OF WHEAT IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour sales jumped to over 8 million 
bushels last week with flour sales ac- 
counting for just over 1 million bush- 
els of the total. Wheat sales, totaling 
just over 7 million bushels, included 
4,052,000 bu. on IWA account with 
the U.K. the heaviest buyer and tak- 
ing just short of 2 million bushels. 

Other IWA wheat sales were in the 
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following amounts: Switzerland 764,- 
000, bu., Belgium, 587,000 bu., the 
Netherlands 372,000 bu. and Belgian 
Congo 7,000 bu. Class 2 wheat sales 
aggregated 3,265,000 bu. Of this total 
the U.K. headed the list of buyers 
with 999,000 bu., Pakistan was second 
taking 666,000 bu. and other purchas- 
ers included Malta 356,000 bu., Yugo- 
slavia 354,000, the Netherlands 360,- 
000 and Japan 349,000 bu. The re- 
mainder went to Belgium and Den- 
mark and involved 112,000 and 69,000 
bu., respectively. 

Flour sales on IWA account 
amounted to 257,000 bu. in terms 
of wheat with the following countries 
listed among the buyers: Venezuela, 
Philippines, Cuba, Haiti, Guatemala, 
St. Lucia, Bermuda, Barbados and 
Dominica. 

Class 2 flour sales were nearly 
three times larger than IWA flour 
sales totaling 790,000 bu. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for four packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





tracts but practically no round lot 
business was done. A few single car- 
lots were sold. There was light family 
flour business. Mills continued to op- 
erate at 70° of capacity, largely the 
result of better family flour direc- 
tions. Family prices were unchanged 
and millfeed gains offset higher pre- 
miums. But bakery grades were 
slightly higher. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis, May 8: hard winter fam- 
ily short patent in cotton 100’s $6.30 
6.40, bakers short patent in papers 
$5.60 75.65, standard $5.50@5.55. 

Oklahoma City: Flour de- 
clined somewhat and averaged 41% 
compared with 50% a week earlier. 
Bakers most of the bookings. 
Operations were 100%. Prices closed 
unchanged. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, May 9: carlots, 
family short patent $6.80@7.25, 
standard patent $6.45@6.65; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.90@6, 
standard patent $5.8005.90, straight 
grade $5.7075.80. Truck lots 20@50¢ 
higher on all grades. 


sales 


took 


Texas: Demand dropped off again 
last week and sales probably did not 
amount to more than 10 to 15% 
of capacity. Operations also slowed 
up a little and running time probably 
averaged only three days. Prices were 
unchanged on family flour but about 
lower on bakers and clears. 
Quotations May 8: extra high patent 
family $7.20@ 7.40, high patent $6.90 
a7.20, standard bakers unenriched 
$5.85@ 5.95, first clears unenriched 
$4.654 4.75, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business showed no 
inclination to improve in the central 
area during the week end- 
ing May 9. The sluggish action of 
the wheat market, which dropped 
to new lows since 1950, caused buy- 
ers to hold off in hopes of even 
lower prices. 

Total sales by central states mill- 
were estimated at around 25% 
of capacity. 

Bakers appeared content to let 
their inventories languish, with in- 
dications that a_price-date-of-ship- 
ment basis buying policy might re- 
turn. There appears little need to 
stock up with the new crop just 
around the corner. 

Soft wheat millers sold only small 
lots of immediate shipment, and some 
inadequate running time 
heard. The flour sold mainly 
was cracker-cookie type, with a slight 
increase in intermediate cake grades 
moving. 

Family flour prices remained un- 
changed, and virtually were 
non-existent. Shipping directions were 
only fair. 

Quotations May 9: spring top pat- 
ent $5.9846.35, standard $5.88 4 6.30, 
clear $5.1575.48; hard winter short 
$5.684 6.05, 95% patent $5.66@5.90, 
clear $4.89; family flour $7.85; soft 
winter short $6.67@7.20, standard 
$4.85@4 6.50, clear $4.7546.30. 


D¢ sack 


states 


ers 


reports ol 
were 


sales 


St. Louis: Local mills reported very 
little activity by the trade last week 
with new business, apparently only 
replacement of stocks, on the light 


side. Shipping directions were good 
and mill running time satisfactory. 
Clears of all types remain in very 
good demand. 

Elsewhere in the area mills re- 
ported that, other than a fair volume 
of spring wheat flour’ bookings 
against a price advance, there was 
little business during the week. Mar- 
kets have not been encouraging to 
flour buyers and those in close touch 
with the situation say that the only 
real interest comes from bakers with 
contracts approaching necessary re- 
plenishment. Hard winter wheat flour 
is 3¢ sack higher today, spring wheat 
flour up 4¢, and soft wheat flours 
about 5¢ higher. Clears have held 
very firm to about 5¢ higher than the 
previous week, both low and high ash 
types. The principal demand for the 
small offerings by mills has come 
from domestic users rather than ex- 
porters. Mill operations have been 
just fair. 

Quotations, St. Louis, May 7: 
Family top soft patent $6.05, top 
hard $7.65, ordinary $5.95; bakers 
soft winter short patent $5.95, cake 
$5.95, pastry $4.95, soft straights 
$5.10, clears $4.65; hard winter short 
patent $6.00, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.65; spring short patent 
$6.35, standard $6.25, clears $6.10. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business re- 
ceded somewhat from the activity of 
the previous week and buyers showed 
little interest in purchasing for future 
delivery but adopted a waiting atti- 
tude on even nearby shipments. Buy- 
ers with contracts are apparently fol- 
lowing the policy of working them 
out or at least reducing them con- 
siderably before reentering the mar- 


ket. Sales during the week were com- 
prised mostly of one to two carlots 
for nearby shipment, with hard win- 
ters from Oklahoma, Texas and Kan- 
mills in greatest demand. Nor- 
thern spring wheat flours were very 
quiet, with only moderate amounts 
being sold, generally for nearby ship- 
ment. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
little interest in soft winters with the 
continued weakness in prices on this 
type. Some limited amounts were pur- 
chased as replacements, especially if 
the buying price was lower than their 
previous contract price. Illinois and 
Michigan mills enjoyed the bulk of 
this small business. Pacific Coast 
flours continued inactive due to their 
non-competitive prices. Cake flour 
sales were quiet with business con- 
fined to small lots. 

Shipping directions were fairly well 
maintained, although under expecta- 
tions. Stocks on hand are fairly heavy 
but showing signs of a gradual de- 
cline. 

Sales of export flour were of very 
moderate volume to the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, with practically no in- 
terest being shown by European coun- 
tries and no sales reported. 

Quotations, May 8, packed in 100 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.80, 
standard $5.55@5.70, first clear $4.65 
a4.85; spring bakery short patent 
$6.15@ 6.25, standard $6.05 @ 6.30, first 
clear $5.90@6.15, high gluten $6.25 
6.45; soft wheat short patent $5.454 
5.75, straight $5.10@5.30, first clear 
$4.304 4.55, high ratio cake flour 
$5.85 % 6.20, Pacific Coast cake $7.20 
@7.30, pastry $6.5006.60. Shipment 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Sas 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Guaranteed 
purchases 


Importing 
countries Wheat Flour 
Austria . Soe ,023 7,571 400 
Belgium 20,208 6 ; 90 
Bolivia* 
Brazil 
Ceylon* 
Costa Ri 
Cuba 
Denmark* 
Dominican 
Ecuador* 
Egypt*® 
El Salvador 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Hait 
Honduras* 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Ireland** 
Israel* 
Ital) 
Japan* 
Lebanon 
Liberia* 
Mexico 
Netherland 
Norway 
Panama** 
Peru* <a 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Saud Arat 
Spain*® 
Sweden* 
Switzerland 
Un. of S. Africa 
U. K 
Venezue 


183 


9,340 


Exporting countries—total sales——-—————— 
—United Statest- 


Total Total 
7,97 7,971 
6.2 4 , GOS 
casi + 2,802 

9, : 2.646 886 
614 


a4 


Australiat Canadat France? 








Total 0.9 
Guaranteed 
Balance 


quantities, exporting countries 

TSales « 
through May 
filled by 


onftirmed +t oCce 
1, 19 (Juota 


transaction reported but not 


closed. *? 


through May 5, 1953 Sales recorded by 
Sales may 


recorded 


s44 +, 380 509,538 
5,000 4,089 580,917 
5,156 709 71,379 
Wheat Council 


until further notice, ***Ful 


East 


New York: Commitments at the 
close of the previous week having 
amply covered buyers’ current needs 
on springs, flour sales last week 
were again limited almost entirely 
to occasional single and few carlots 
However, in scattered instances pur- 
chases of southwesterns by medium- 
sized bakers were reported in small 
to moderate amounts, prices, appar- 
ently, having come closer to buy- 
ers’ ideas. 

The large bakers also showed con- 
siderably more interest, although 
their purchases were limited and fre- 
quently priced date of shipment. 
This trade is generally covered only 
through May and not heavily into 
June but still was reluctant to book 
ahead in quantity, and no drastic 
change in this policy was generally 
anticipated in spite of their more 
receptive attitude, 

Jobber buying, which reflects the 
small bakers’ business, was small 
and there was decided concern in this 
and broker channels over the poor 
business and resulting bad credit situ 
ation in the retail field. Sweet goods’ 
sales were also poor and sales of 
soft winters were featureless. 

Prices showed little change 
the preceding week. 

Quotations May 9: spring family 
$8.25, high gluten $6.64@6.74, short 
patents $6.4976.59, standard patents 
$6.3976.49, clears $5.8006.15: south- 
western short patents $6.35@6.49, 
standard patents $6.15@6.24; high 
ratio soft winters $6.25@7.15, 
straights $5.20@5.50. 


from 


Philadelphia: The appearance of a 
number of orders for both spring and 
winter flours at the start of last 
week provided temporary relief from 
the recent dullness on the local mar- 
ket, but interest dissipated when 
weakness developed in later dealings 
at most grain centers and the drop 
of futures to new lows for the sea- 
son had the effect of heightening re- 
sistance to extended commitments. 

Their thinking is that the ground 
given by grains imparts a_ softer 
foundation to the flour market struc- 
ture and they feel that a further 
postponement of order placements 
now is the proper procedure, even 
though prices are currently at or 
below the levels at which many buy- 
ers had indicated they would be in- 
terested in active replacements. A 
number of observers are convinced 
that anything resembling a full-scale 
resumption of activity on the local 
market is a distinctly remote possi- 
bility in the light of the present 
situation. 

The buying which did transpire 
was reported to have given some es- 
tablishments up to 30 and 60 days, 
but over-all indications were that 
the total amount of flour involved 
was not large so that the purchas- 
ing potential remains rather good. 
Meanwhile, it is expected that in the 
light of latest news from Korea, 
the large stocks of wheat and the 
continued drag in demand for baked 
goods at the retail level, many bak- 
ers will confine themselves to small 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 












Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring farnily - 7 $6.18@7.55 $. Ss $8.03@ 8.05 
Spring top patent 5.98 @6.35 ene «28 . @.. ‘ Oo . 122 @ oe 
Spring high gluten @. a@b.0O7 7 a aes 6.754 6.77 
Spring hort 5.95 wT) ee W6.35 6.6006 82 
Spring standard 5.88 5.85 -aaue 16.25 6.500 6.52 
Sorting first) clear 15 §.52 ‘ @. @6.10 5.844 5.86 
Hard winter famil 6.354 7.45 + - @7.65 — 
Hard winter hort 5.68 5.65 @5.70 : abh.oo A a 
Hard winter tandard 5 66@5 5.60@5.65 ‘ @5.80 6.2546.27 
Hard winter fir 1.3504 4.50 ; a6.65 5.97@5.99 
Soft winter farnils a 3 @. @. , a 6.05 : @. 
Soft winter hort patent 6H7T0 7.20 @. + kee -4@5.95 5.78@5.80 
ft winter tundard LSS 6.50 @... e DB ... es roo 
ft winter traight a -. ‘ a a5 10 
~ winter first lear L75a@6.30 Jas oe @ 4.65 5 
Rive four white P57 a 4.65 a ° a4.93 > 5 
Hive four fart “3.57 a. -.- @3.93 1.004 1.08 
Semolina tandard 7.24@7.29 mM. -.-@7.50 8.100@8.15 
New York Boston Pittsburgh rl 
Spring famieil $ w8.25 $. a. $ as.27 $7.75@8.05 
Spring hig ute 6H1G6.74 BS80@65.90 K.71A6.80  6.6006.77 15 
Spring hort 649@6.59 6.55906.65 6.5646.65 6.500 6.62 f 2 
Spring tandard 6.390 6.49 6.5006.60 6.4646.55 6.40@6.52 6.054 6.30 
Spring first clear SROGHWS 6.00G@6.10 5.58406.19 S.80@6.21 ».90@ 6.15 
bard winter short 6354649 6.3546.45 6.34@6.42 5.99@6.38 ». TOMH.S 
Hard winter tuncdar 6.1546.24 6.300@6.40 6.15946.22 5.8946.28 ».55 7 5.76 
Hard winter first) clear “a rar, de are .a ake ve‘ 1.654 4.85 
Soft) winter hort patent @. ‘ a @. asc 5.4545 
Sort winter tra ht 6.200 5.50 “a 5.27 5.67 a 104 
Soft winter first ear @. @ . et le 1.30@4 
Kye flour, white $9505.05 5.10@5.20 sa we 4.93@5.01 eee 
Kye fleur lark o . “a . j i 6.si0 3.93@4.51 ao 
Semolina, standard, bul T.7T2@7.97 a ; @... %.91@7.92 4 a 
Seattle Toronto tWinnipeg 
hramil paten $ a7aAe Spring top patent ...$11.40@11.60 $11.10@11.80 
iluesterm a@6.7s Spring second patent. 10.80@11.00 10.60@11.30 
Makery grade “6.71 Winter exportst ..... ....@ 4.76 ionnw 
Pastry whAb 
4100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s, Montreal-Halifax. *100-lb. papers. {For delivery between 


Fort William and HEritish Columbia boundary 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis 
$56.00@57.00 
60.004 60.50 ~. @atT.oo 


Buffalo Philadelphia 
$59.004 60.00 ial 
HO.00 7 61.00 


Boston 


Iran $59.500 60.25 $65.50@ 66.00 


@ 66.00 
2. 66.00 ‘ 
00 @ 63.00 oO « eoeeG 


Standard midad WHd.00 


Flour midd 9506250 57.50 58.00 62 2 
Red do Hoa H3.00 SS.00@5S.50 62.504 63.50 - @E9.00 : a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $54.00 54.75 $58 400 58.75 $ W6H38.00  $64.00@64.75 Basia 
Short 857.25 62.000 62.25 @6T00 67.004 67.75 iw ata ae 
Mill rur " -@. eek ac 55.007 56.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
lroront sHS.004 64.00 862.004 63.00 $63.00 @64.00 
Winniy 50.00 755.00 51.00 @55.00 50.00 @55.00 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, 





in cents per bushel: 





























WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis ——— -Chicago———_— -— Kansas City-— Minneapolis 
Ma July May Sept. Dec. May July Sept. May July 
May 4 i 34% 218 22 7% 2245 27% 82 
May 5 i 4% 217% 7 82 
May 46 ; 1% «©6215 6% 3821 
May 7 6 32% 214% 216 31%, 218% 
May & 4 215% 216 1% % “ 2203 
CORN - ———R ¥ E-—— —— ——— »-—— -——_ OATS————_ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
May | 1 lf 1631 145% 147% 152 75% 71% TOW 
May 156% 1 162% 345% 148% 152% 74% 71% 69 7% 
May 6 156% 1 “ 161%, 1ihly 147% 151 Tay 71% 697, 
May 7 Lhhhy 159% 159 3% lift. 149%, 73% 711 69 
May 8 1 159% 159% 143% 146 150 13% 71% 69% 
Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushel coue's omitted) April $0, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat— Corn Oats— o~—Rye—Y Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
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Canals SS 
Total 194,569 86,838 27,035 45,685 10,544 8,135 3.240 2,688 5,062 14,949 


takings to tide them over until they 
find general conditions more to their 
liking. 

Quotations May 9: spring high glu- 
ten $6.80@6.90, short patent $6.55@ 
6.65, standard $6.50@6.60, first clear 
$6@6.10, hard winter short patent 
$6.35 @6.45, standard $6.30@6.40; soft 


winter western $5.75@6, nearby 
$5.40 @5.60. 
Boston: Flour quotations closed 


with a weak tone in the local market 
last week. Prices were irregular with 
hard winters being under pressure 
most of the week while springs lost 
about half of an early forward spurt. 
Hard winters closed 2@7¢ lower with 
quotations in most cases represent- 
ing asking prices rather than going 
values. Spring closed 4@14¢ higher 
for the week with high gluten ex- 
periencing the maximum rise. How- 
ever at the close of the week’s trad- 
ing going quotations seemed to be de- 
cidedly above the average buyer’s 
ideas of values. Soft wheat flours 
finished unchanged to 4¢ lower with 
most lines holding to the unchanged 
stratum. 

The early rise experienced in 
springs definitely stemmed any ac- 
tivity as far as buyers were con- 
cerned outside of any immediate re- 
quirement. Buyers’ ideas of values 
were quite definitely below current 
asking prices. The action of the fu- 
tures market which saw some options 
declining to a three-year low only 
accentuated the average buyer’s posi- 
tion, and as a result very little busi- 
ness was done during the week. 
Houses close to consumer operations 
reported that business in that seg- 
ment of the trade was still on the 
disappointing side, and as a result 
inventories were lasting considerably 
longer than has been customary. 

Quotations May 9: Spring short 
patents $6.56@6.65, standards $6.46@ 
6.55, high gluten $6.71@6.80, first 
clears $5.8406.19; hard winter short 
patents $6.34@6.42, standards $6.15 
6.22; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72 
a7.02, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.270@5.67, high ratio $6.27@7.17; 
family $8.27, 

Pittsburgh: All types of flour were 
sold very sparingly last week. Spring 
and southwestern hard Kansas pat- 
ents were sold in small volume for 
fill-ins. Clears and glutens also sold 
in small volume. Family flour sales 
were only fair as jobbers and grocers 
seem supplied for at least 30 days 
ahead. Soft wheat pastry flour had 
some sales to cracker firms, but these 
sales also were for limited amounts. 


Commitments were mostly for 
prompt or at most thirty-day de- 
livery. 

Both large and small bakers are 


extremely cautious in their flour buy- 
ing and still think flour prices high. 
They state they intend to await new 
crop and look for bargain prices. 
Bread and cake sales slowly but 
surely are increasing and some soft 
wheat cake flour sold this week as 
fill-in. 

Directions were said to be fair to 
good, with fair predominating. 

Quotations May 9: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.89@6.28, 
medium patent $5.94@6.33, short pat- 
ent $5.99@6.38; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.40@6.52, medium patent $6.45 
@6.57, short patent $6.50@6.62, 
clears $5.80@6.21, high gluten $6.60@ 
6.77; family flour, advertised brands 
$7.75@8.05; other brands $6@7.02; 
pastry and cake flours $5.20@7.45, 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.40@6.43. 

Buffalo: Flour production last week 
remained at a substantially high level 
and one of the best weeks in quite 
some time. 

Sales of flour were reported to be 
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good, with the majority of business 
being done in the hard wheat flours. 

Grain prices were again lower for 
the period, but the need of flour by 
several large chains and independent 
bakers necessitated their entrance 
into the market to take on some nec- 
essary purchases. Flour prices re- 
mained little changed from the pre- 
vious week. 


Quotations May 9: Spring family 


$8.03 8.05, high gluten $6.75@6.77, 
short patent $6.60@6.62, standard 


$6.50@6.52, first clears $5.84@5.86; 
hard winter first clears $5.97@5.99, 
hard winter standards $6.25@6.27; 
soft winter short patent $5.78@5.80, 


straights $5.58@5.60, first clears 
$5.13@5.15. 
age 
Pacific Coast 
Portland: The army was in the 


market last week, once early when 
none of the offers were accepted. 
The army came in on one day for 
3,500,000 Ib. flour for shipment late 
in May and early in June. 

Otherwise there was little excite- 
ment to markets. Wheat prices are 
weak and buyers are not in a mood 
to buy other than fill-in orders. Mill 
operations are declining and they will 
be on slow operations until new crop. 
Quotations May 8: high gluten $6.77, 
all Montana $6.66, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.76, bluestem bakers $6.83, 
cake $7.50, pastry $6.67, whole wheat 
100% $6.09, graham $5.96, cracked 
wheat $6.02. 

Seattle: There was little feature 
in the market during the week, and 
the grind was down from a week 
earlier. Millers state that prospects 
for improvement during the next 
three or four months are very slim, 
and domestic business of course is 
not sufficient to support full ca- 
pacity in an industry which looks to 
exports for a good share of its vol- 
ume. Furthermore, this is the time 
of year when consumption falls off. 
Prices moved in a very narrow range 
and at the close of the week were 
as follows: family patent $7.40, blue- 
stem $6.78, bakery $6.71, pastry $6.46. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Canadian export flour 
sales more than doubled over the 
previous week, climbing to a total 
of 233,000 bbl. Flour sales to IWA 
countries totaling 58,000 bbl. account- 
ed for about a quarter of the total 
and included the following destina- 
tions: Venezuela, Philippines, Cuba, 
Haiti, Guatemala, St. Lucia, Ber- 
muda, Barbados and Dominica. Class 
2 flour sales totaled 175,000 bbl., 
made up of a number of small ship- 
ments destined to Trinidad, Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, British Guiana, 
Colombia, St. Vincent, Antigua, Bar- 
bados, Guatemala, Bolivia, Korea, 
Venezuela, Nigeria, Tangier, Singa- 
pore, St. Kitts, Siam, Panama, Gold 
Coast, Trieste, Honduras Republic 
and Madeira. 

Domestic trade continues moderate 
in volume, mills are operating to ca- 
pacity and prices are holding firm. 
Quotations May 9: top patent springs 
for delivery between Ft. William and 
British Columbia boundary $11.10@ 
11.80; second patents $10.60@11.30; 
second patents to bakers $9.85 @ 10.05. 
All prices cash carlot. 

Toronto - Montreal: The _ British 
Ministry of Food has placed orders 
for June shipment, some mills re- 
porting the orders as_ substantial, 
others obtaining less than expected. 
There is a feeling that this now cleans 
up the British commitment under 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
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and it is possible that the U.K. au- 
thorities decided to continue the sys- 
tem of bulk buying until the quota 
was worked out. Private buying be- 
came permissible May 1, under li- 
cense, but there have been no in- 
dications as yet that the British pri- 
vate trade will be in the market in 
the near future. If any deals are 
made, they will have to be at the 
higher Class 2 rate. 

Trinidad bought 30,000 bags of 
bakers flour from the larger Canadi- 
an mills while some smaller plants 
took orders for a similar amount 
of E. grade. The balance of the E. 
grade requirements, assessed at 60,- 
000 bags, was booked by a Buffalo 
mill. 

The domestic trade continues ac- 
tive. Quotations May 9: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.40@ 
11.60 bbl., seconds $10.80@11 bbl., 
bakers $10.60@ 10.80 bbl., all less cash 
discounts in 98's cotton, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

There is still no foreign demand 
for winter wheat flour but the do- 
mestic trade is fairly brisk. Quota- 
tions May 9: export $4.75 per 100 Ib., 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax; domestic 
$10.56 bbl. 

The price of winter wheat has 
fallen as a result of farmers’ en- 
deavors to unload their remaining 
stocks of old crop in preparation for 
the harvest. Interest is small and at 
least one large mill is reported to 
have left the market. Quotations May 
9: $1.81@1.83 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Vancouver: Some export business 
for Korea was about the only bright 
spot in the flour picture here during 
the week. It was reported that a 
cargo of flour made from No. 5 wheat 
had been sold for Korea, the business 
being split up among three mills in- 
cluding two local plants. 

This business follows some flour 
sales made to Korea several weeks 
ago, but further business at that time 
was held up pending the arranging of 
the necessary credits. 

The regular monthly orders for the 
Philippines are now being loaded here 
but no important forward business is 
in sight. Other markets in the Far 





Subsidy Rates Under 
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East offer very little interest at pres- 
ent. 

In the domestic market prices are 
unchanged. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations: First patents 
$11.35@11.55; bakers’ patents $10.15 
in paper bags and $10.45 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $11.40 
and western cake flour $13. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand continued 
good throughout the period, and bran 
and standard midds. were quoted 
May 11 about $2@3 higher than a 
week earlier. Mixers sought nearby 
supplies and offerings were tight, 
particularly for bran. In some cases 
bran sold over standard midds. Heavi- 
er millfeeds were up $141.50 ton. 
Quotations May 11: bran $56@57, 
standard midds. $57, flour midds. 
$57.50@58, red dog $58@ 58.50. 

Kansas City: Bran led the way on 
a stronger trend of millfeed at Kan- 
sas City this week. The differential 
between bran and shorts narrowed to 
$2.50 ton on May 11 when bran moved 
up to $544 54.75 sacked, Kansas City, 
while shorts held at $56.50@57.25 
sacked, Kansas City. Demand was 
good and offerings limited. The cur- 
rent market reflects an advance of 
$4 ton on bran and $1 ton on shorts 
against a week ago. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with bran in stronger de- 
mand than shorts. Supplies about 
offset the demand. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, May 8: bran $54@54.50, 
shorts $56.50@57.25, immediate de- 
livery. Bran advanced $3.25@3.50 
ton and shorts 50% 75¢ ton, compared 
with the previous week. These prices 
are $8410 ton higher than the av- 
erage July bran and shorts bids. 

Salina: Demand has been good with 
bran $2 ton higher and shorts 50¢ 
ton higher. Supplies of bran have 
been scarce but there was enough 
shorts to take care of trade require- 
ments. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $53.50054, gray shorts $57.50 
“a 58. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds fluctuat- 
ed and closed $2.50 higher on bran 
and $1 higher on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars May 9: Bran $56@57, 
millrun $57.50@ 58.50, shorts $594 60. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Hutchinson: Bran prices tended to 
show strength, climbing $3.25 above 
a week earlier while shorts were off 
75¢ late in the week. Demand was 
steady for both and mills were able 
to dispose of all production. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis, May 8: 
Bran $544 54.50, shorts $56.75 @57.25. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations May 8: Bran 
$63, gray shorts $67, delivered TCP; 
$3.50 higher on bran and $1.50 up on 
shorts, compared with a week pre- 
vious. Demand was good and offer- 
ings light. 

Chicago: A fairly strong market 
prevailed for millfeeds in the central 
states area during the week ending 
May 11, with prices on all types gen- 
erally $1 to $2 higher. Running time 
was not quite up to par, with sup- 
plies pretty tight. Although there was 
some tendency last week to easiness 
in the Kansas City and Buffalo mar- 
kets, there was no evidence of this 
in Chicago. Quotations May 11: Bran 
$59.50@ 60 25, standard midds. $604 
60.50, flour midds. $59.50@ 62.50, red 
dog $624 63. 

St. Louis: There is a ready demand 
for nearby shipment bran with in- 
quiries for shorts only fair. Very lit- 
tle bran is available for nearby ship- 
ment while offerings of shorts are 
fairly good. Quotations May 7: Bran, 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS—Shown here are officers and 
directors of the California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., elected at the 
organization’s recent convention in San Francisco, Seated, left to right, R. A. 
Harelson, Chico, vice president; H. V. Nootbaar, Pasadena, president; L. J. 
Stromnes, Sacramento, secretary. Standing are directors W. O. Manwaring, 
Santa Cruz; M. R. Morgan, Los Angeles; Samuel S. Nisson, Petaluma, 
outgoing president; Vincent P. Finigan, San Francisco; Terry Coonan, San 
Francisco; assistant secretary John F. Gilmore, Sacramento, and director 
W. R. Arends, Oakland, Other new or carryover directors not in the picture 
are C. A. Pilegard, Fresno; Frank Viault, Jr., Los Angeles; Bruce Bell, 


Pomona, 





immediate $58.50@58.75, shorts 
$62.00 @ 62.25, St. Louis. 

New Orleans: The demand for mill- 
feed increased considerably during 
the past week with a rising trend in 
prices. Buying was mostly for nearby 
shipment and mills were not pressing 
for sales, with lighter running caus- 
ing a somewhat tighter situation. 
Mixers and jobbers purchased spar- 
ingly for replacement and showed 
little interest in futures on the price 
advances. Quotations May 8: Bran 
$647 64.75, shorts $67@67.75. 

Philadelphia: The firm undertone 
of the local millfeed market was 
maintained last week amid reports 
that supplies have gotten a little 
tighter even though there has been 
no expansion in demand. The May 9 
list of quotations showed bran and 
standard midds. unchanged at $66 
and red dog holding at $69 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
small last week. The crops of Penn- 
sylvania were so large last year that 
many farmers still carry corn and 
other grains that they can utilize for 
cattle feeding. Farmers continue to 
offer to local feed dealers this surplus 
at prices below the market. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$66.40 @ 67.30, standard midds. $67.30 
“67.40, flour midds. $67.90 68.40 
red dog $68.90@69.40. 


Boston: Millfeeds were on the soft 
side in the local market last week, 
with trading activity generally re- 
stricted to the average buyer's im- 
mediate needs. While quotations at 
the close were slightly higher than a 
week earlier it was the general 
opinion, among the buyers at least, 
that current asking prices did not 
reflect an accurate picture of actual 
trading conditions. Improved pastur- 
age conditions due to slightly warm- 
er weather have taken much of the 
edge off the market and most sales 
reported were of an insurance nature 
or to supplement a low inventory. 
Bran was quoted at the close as about 
$1 higher while midds. were un- 
changed tc 50¢ higher. Quotations 
May 9: Spring bran $65.50@ 66, 
midds. $65. 

Buffalo: Production of millfeed was 


again at a high rate last week, and 
sales were reported to be good. Prices 
were mixed during the week, but 
towards the close all types of mill- 
feeds showed gains up to 50¢ ton. 
Mixers continue to be takers, espe- 
cially those manufacturing poultry 
mashes. There is also a heavy demand 
from the dairy as well as the cattle 
feeders. Quotations May 9: Standard 
bran $59@60, standard midds. $60@ 
61, flour midds. $62063, red dog 
$62.50 63.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week. Trade was firm, 
with cold, stormy weather stimulating 
trade. Mills are operating six days a 
week, 24 hours a day. They have no 
trouble getting the grain, and are 
booked into June. Quotations May 8: 
Red bran and millrun $53, midds. $58. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$60, midds $65. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $60.50, midds. $65.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Portland: Millrun $54, midds. $60 
ton. 

Seattle: The millfeed market 
moved up sharply toward the close 
last week as buyers who had not 
bought ahead began to look for sup- 
plies and found none. The resultant 
scramble pushed the market up $2 to 
$3 ton, and still no quantities were 
put onto the market. The previous 
week's lows of $51052 were a thing 
of the past, and at the close of the 
week price lists were running from 
$554 56, with little or no material 
available. Lack of flour production 
plus improved demand combined to 
make the market very tight, and 
this was further aggravated by rath- 
er aggressive bidding on the part of 
California interests. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds from western 
Canadian mills continue to move al- 
most exclusively into Ontario and 
Quebec, and sales in the three prairie 
provinces continue light. Prices for 
bran and shorts are firm, but a les- 
sening demand has brought about a 
drop in the price of middlings. Quo- 
tations May 7: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills: 
$50@55, shorts $51@55, midds. $504 
55, all prices cash carlot. Small lots 
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MINNESOTA “EXTRA”—This “extra edition” in honor of the 35th annual 
convention of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota is being scanned here by 
three men who played a prominent role in the proceedings. Left to right, 
they are: Harold L. Kevern, Swift & Co., president of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry; William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 
president of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, and Carl R. Bergquist, 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., president of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota. 
Mr. Bergquist presided at the sessions and his name was “bannered” in the 
“extra” which, though only a fake, added a lighter note to the many industry 


meetings and demonstrations, 





ex-country 
SS extra 


elevators and warehouses 


Toronto-Montreal: The price weak- 
ness of recent weeks was checked by 
a small rise but this is seen by some 
traders as but a temporary phase. 
The market is still weak and the 
buying pressure experienced was spas- 


modic. The export market is not 
showing a great deal of interest 
though some stocks were moved. 
Quotations May 9: Bran $630 64, 
shorts $627 63, midds. $634 64, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 


straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Oatmeal 


Both domestic and ex- 
rolled oats and oatmeal 
continue sluggish although prices con- 
tinue firm. Quotations May 9: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.70@4.90 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-Ib. sacks $5.6575.90. All prices 
cash carlot 


Winnipeg: 
port Sa. ot 


Toronto-Montreal: Except for 
smalls, the market is poor. Quota- 
tions May 9: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.15, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons 
$6.25, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
limited to only small fill-ins. Prompt 
shipments and at most 30 days were 
specified. Directions were fair. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
May 9: Pure white rye flour, fancy 
No. 1 $4.93 5.01, medium $4.73 @ 4.81, 
dark $3.93 4.51, blended $5.804 5.91, 
rve meal $4.26 4.43 

New York: generally, 
houcht fill-in lots to cover their near- 
by needs but there were 
for June-July 


Buyers, 


also sales 
moderate 
the lower end of 
range. Quotations May 9: 
Pure white patents $4.95@5.05. 


pment in 
fo fair amounts at 
the price 


Chicago: Only 
rve were 


small 
sold n the 
area during the 


amounts of 
central states 
week ending May 9. 
The market remained fairly firm, and 
even showed advances, despite 
the small amount of interest shown 
by prospective buyers. Quotations 
May 9: White patent rye $4.57@4.65, 
medium $4.37 @ 4.45, dark $3.57. 


some 





Minneapolis: Some scattered sales 
of rye flour were reported last week 
when the market turned up after a 
price slide. Quotations at the end of 
the week were 7@10c sack below a 
week earlier. Quotations May 11: 
Pure white rye $4.30@4.33, medium 
rye $4.10@4.13, dark rye $3.30@ 3.33 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions remain good. Quotations May 7: 
Pure white $4.93, medium $4.73, dark 
$3.93, rye meal $4.43. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Hale Bill Seeks 
Speed-Up of Food 
Standards Action 


WASHINGTON A method to 
speed up the development of food 
standards under the Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, as amended, 
and at the same time give ingredi- 
ent manufacturers ready access to 
the provisions of that law as it per- 
tains to food standards has been pro- 
posed in a bill, H.R. 5055, introduced 
in Congress by Rep. Robert Hale 
(R., Maine). 

This measure is known in the food, 
drug and cosmetic law legal frater- 
nity as the “Markel” amendment be- 
cause of the long fight a local at- 
torney, Michael F. Markel has made 
for this change in legal circles. The 
bill introduced by the Maine con- 
gressman is substantially the same 
change that Mr. Markel proposed at 
the February meeting of the New 
York State Bar Assn. in his ca- 
pacity as vice chairman of the food 
standards committee of that body. 

Briefly the Hale proposal would 
remove the cloak of formality which 
now covers all of the FDA hearings 
on food standards. It gives the in- 
itiative for proposed standards or 
changes to the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Administra- 
tion or to any interested party. Un- 
der the existing law only an entire 
industry or a substantial part was 
permitted to move for hearings on 
food standards or changes thereto. 


This law has the effect of fore- 
closing ingredient manufacturers 
from action until an industry or its 
important segments agree that hear- 
ings should be held or reopened for 
amendment. 

In commenting on the Hale meas- 
ure, Mr. Markel notes that the con- 
troversial aspects of toxicity of a 
product or ingredient need no longer 
be involved in FDA discussions of 
food standards since there is now 
pending legislation which would re- 
move from food standards hearings 
or amendments thereto such bitterly 
controversial subjects as emulsifiers 
which dragged out the recently pro- 
mulgated bread standards hearings. 

The Hale measure has been re- 
ferred to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
which the Maine congressman is a 
member. 


BREA 


S THE STAFF 


490 Million 
Bushels of Wheat 
Controlled by CCC 


WASHINGTON 


OF LIFE 





As of March 31, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
trolled, through inventory holdings 
or amounts pledged against loans, al- 
most 490 million bushels of wheat 
and more than 500 million bushels of 
corn. 

Oats stocks in the CCC inventory 
appeared to amount to more than 
6112 million bushels, probably residu- 
lar supplies from early crop years. 

Breaking down these holdings by 
crop years, it is found that about 
half the corn controlled by CCC and 
held in its inventory account is from 
the 1948 crop year, and the other half 
consists of corn placed under the loan 
program from the 1952 crop. 

Of its wheat accounts as of March 
31, 1953, CCC stocks consisted of 
nearly 370 million bushels of loan 
accounts on the 1952 crop, and its 
inventory from earlier crop years 
amounted to approximately 120 mil- 
lion bushels. On the basis of rough 
approximations, it may be seen that 
with a potential wheat carryover on 
June 30 of 600 million bushels, the 
government will hold nearly five 
sixths of the supply, leaving the free 
market with about 100 million bush- 
els as the new harvest approaches. 

Notwithstanding indications that 
the into-loan corn movement has 
slowed down, it is now believed that 
when final corn loan figures are in 
and after subsequent sales are regis- 
tered by CCC from deteriorating bin 
storage stocks, the government prob- 
ably will own better than 550 million 
bushels of the carryover of this crop, 
particularly since the government has 
authorized a re-seal of 1952 corn on 
farms. 











BREAD SOFTENERS BANNED 
* 


LOUIS—A stay granted Re- 
search Products Co., Kansas City, for 
use of bread softeners of the poly- 
oxyethylene monostearate type was 
vacated May 5 by the 8th Circuit 
U. S. Court of Appeals here. The 
stay had been granted by the St. 
Louis court Sept. 25 after the poly- 
oxyethylene monostearate type emul- 
sifiers were banned by the Federal 
Bread Standards. 


ST. 
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Selman Firm 
Claims 28-Minute 
Bread Process 


KANSAS CITY—Another develop- 
ment in bread making has been an- 
nounced by R. W. Selman, president 
of R. W. Selman & Associates, Inc., 
Kansas City. The new method allows 
the production of bread in as little 
as 28 minutes, the company states. 

Present-day equipment can be used 
in the method, but the process per- 
mits modification to a continuous bak- 
ing process, Mr. Selman says. 

The intensity of aroma and flavor 
of the bread can be regulated by the 
amount of fermentation allowed in a 
separate flavor-generating process, 
permitting individuality in varieties, 
Mr. Selman claims. The developers 
state that a “breakfast loaf’ con- 
taining raisins, cinnamon, ground 
oranges, and incorporating 30% sugar 
in the formula shows “promise in re- 
gaining breakfast-appeal for bakery 
products.” 

The volume of the 
trolled through the use of an in- 
gredient termed “Vologen” and the 
speed of proofing is regulated by an 
ingredient called ‘“Actigen.” When 
full proof has been reached the bread 
can be held for hours with no over- 
proofing or significant change in final 
quality, it is claimed. 

While the actual ingredients of the 
loaf (flour, water, sugar, milk, lard, 
salt and yeast ferments) are accepta- 
ble ingredients under the _ present 
standards for white bread, the new 
bread employs pure oxygen as the 
leaven rather than yeast-carbon di- 
oxide leavening, it is stated. 

The first commercial trials were at 
Trout’s Holsum Bakery in Boonville, 
Mo., using standard equipment. Don- 
ald Trout stated: “The new loaf 


bread is con- 


rep- 
resents perfection in those bread 
characteristics we consider most 
valuable.” Hugh Irvin, production 
superintendent at Trout’s Bakery, 


sees no major difficulty in changing 
over to the new process, the company 
claims. 

Process patent applications are in 
the names of R. W. Selman, Jr. and 
Marvin K. Landcraft of R. W. Sel- 
man & Associates, Inc. Stickelber & 
Sons, Inc., also of Kansas City, will 
manufacture the equipment. 
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Testimonial Set for 
W. A. Lohman. Jr. 


NEW YORK-—-A testimonial dinner 
in honor of William A. Lohman, Jr. 
of General Mills, Inc., is currently 
being arranged by his host of friends 
representing the baking and flour in- 
dustries in this market. The dinner, 


scheduled for May 27, will be held 
in the College Room of the Hotel 
Astor. 

Mr. Lohman recently moved to 


Minneapolis in the capacity of sales 
manager for his firm’s flour division 
after many years as eastern district 
sales manager for bakery flour. A 
large attendance of members of the 
3akers Club, Inc., the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors and 
the Metropolitan Bakery Production 
Club, Inc. is anticipated at the din- 
ner 
For 


tions those 


further details and reserva- 
interested may contact 
Walter J. Stockman of Raymond F. 
Kilthau, Produce Exchange, New 
York City, phone WHitehall 4-2740. 
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W. & T. Official Predicts: 





New Bread- Making 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Process to Bring 


Increase in U.S. Flour Consumption 


CHICAGO 
capita 


An increase in the per 
consumption of wheat flour 
was cited as a probable result of the 
development of the “Do-Maker” proc- 
ess by Wallace & Tiernan Process Co., 
a subsidiary of Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc. 

William J. Orchard, president of 
the W&T Process firm, in an address 
prepared for delivery at the annual 
convention of the Millers National 
Federation May 12, said that the 
developed by Dr. John C. 
Baker of the W & T staff, produces 
a “tastie1 a more attractive loaf 
will result in more 
sold—more flour being 


process 


loaf 

a loaf that 
bread being 
consumed.” 


The essentially an auto- 
matic dough-making machine — has 
attracted considerable attention from 
the milling and baking industries for 
more than a year. The process mixes 
a pre-fermented yeast solution with 
sugar, shortening, salt, flour and oth- 
er ingredients and discharges the 
doughs into pans, ready for proofing 
and baking 


pre cess 


Reports circulating in the milling 
industry are to the effect that the 
use of the automatic dough-making 
machine will reduce the number of 
different ‘‘tailor-made’”’ flours, all 
blended to meet different buyers’ 
specifications. Mr. Orchard told the 
millers that the machine has been 
tested with the use of commercial 
bakery flour. 

The predicted increase in the per 
capita consumption of wheat flour, 
Mr. Orchard said, would be due to 
the improved flavor of the bread. He 
prefaced his statement with a review 
of the conventional bread-making 
process wherein the yeast, salt, sugar, 
milk, water and flour were all mixed 
and then set aside to ferment, then 
remixed, then given a_ preliminary 
proofing before the doughs are divid- 
ed, rounded, moulded and panned for 
the final proofing and baking. 

“Dr. Baker 
of his head that 


couldn’t get it out 
that was too round- 
about way to make a loaf of bread. 
He didn’t feel that it was necessary 
to mix all of the ingredients together 
and let them ferment together in or- 
der to get the generation of carbon 
dioxide into the mixture that was 
needed to make a good loaf of bread. 
“To the contrary, he felt that much 
of the flavor of the wheat, much of 
the improved flavor that came from 
proper fermentation, was lost in the 
standard baking process. And he de- 
termined to do something about it 
and out of that determination came 
the ‘John C. Baker Do-Maker 


ess 


>roc- 


Mr. Orchard explained that it was 
Dr. Baker’s belief that the flavor in 
fermented products was mostly the 
result of fermenting liquids, and that 
he set out to prove that the flavor 
and desirable taste and aroma of 
bread came from the fermentation of 
the liquid ingredients making up the 
dough and not from the fermentation 
of the mixture of liquids and flour. 


“Therein lies one of the fundamen- 
tals of John Baker’s New Process,” 
Mr. Orchard declared. “He ferments 
the ferment—and does not ferment 
the dough. So, in a continuous proc- 
ess, the time required for dough fer- 
mentation is eliminated.” 


In the process, a yeast broth is 
made, using commercial yeasts, yeast 
food and enough water to leave the 
usual limit of moisture in the baked 
bread. The time for the broth fer- 
mentation, Mr. Orchard said, can be 
varied in the bakeshop in accordance 
with the flavor desired, and other 
factors. Experience has shown, he 
said, that approximately four hours 
is required for yeast broth fermenta- 
tion. 

“With a continuous process, succes- 
sive batches of broth would be start- 
ed at regular intervals so as to pro- 
vide properly fermented broth on 
schedule,” Mr. Orchard added. 

In the production of dough by the 
“Do-Maker,” all of the ingredients 
are fed automatically in a closed sys- 
tem, according to the speaker. The 
flour is fed by standard Merchen feed- 
ers. The salt, sugar and powdered 
milk are each, in turn, fed by a modi- 
fied Novadel-Agene feeder similar to 
those used in feeding enrichment con- 
centrates into a flour stream in a 
mill. 

The shortening, Mr. Orchard said, 
is used as a liquid ingredient, as is 
also the oxidizing agent. Standard 
control pumps are used to feed all 
liquid ingredients. 

The liquid ingredients are pumped 
into a common chamber or pre-mixer 
at the same time the dry ingredients 
enter it, and here a thorough mixing 
takes place and the resulting dough 
mass is metered into a developer 
chamber for the necessary additional 
mixing of the ingredients. A divider 
is attached to the developer. 

“From the start of mixing until 
the dividing of the dough into pans 
automatically and continuously, about 
two minutes elapse. The panned dough 
goes to the proof box for conventional 
proofing, and then to the oven,” Mr. 
Orchard said. 

“We talk about dividing the dough 
because that is the accepted trade 
expression for cutting up a dough 











Dr. John C. Baker 
. Inventor of new process . 


piece,’ Mr. Orchard added. “Actually, 


you should bear in mind that the 
divider, as you know it, does not 
exist in the ‘Do-Maker,’ nor does 
the mixer, nor the rounder, nor the 
overhead proofer, nor moulder, nor 
troughs, nor fermentation rooms. 


They are all eliminated. The ingre- 
dients are mixed, extruded to size, 
panned, proofed and baked. That's it! 
With the disappearance of the va- 
rious mechanical devices 


just men- 
tioned goes dusting flour, and to a 
very great extent, divider oil as well 


as trough grease.” 

Mr. Orchard told the millers that 
the Do-Mixer machine requires ap- 
proximately 1,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. He said the pilot machine in 
his company’s plant at Belleville, N.J., 
is a “two-story” installation, but that 
it need not be. The materials and 
tanks for the liquid ingredients are 
installed above the machine to take 
advantage of gravity flow. “The whole 
operation could be installed on one 
floor with such adaptations in feeding 
as might be required,” he said. 

He said the machine is operating 
under regular commercial formulae, 
and added that several different types 
of flour have been tested. “We have 
made specialty breads. We can make 
soft-textured bread or we can open 
up the grain and thicken the cell 
walls so that the bread appears more 
like the commercial product on the 
market today,” he said. 

The W&T firm is now producing a 
machine to cutoff doughs for one- 
pound loaves at the rate of 60 a 
minute. Mr. Orchard said that the 
one-pound loaf is the standard size 
on the Eastern Seaboard and _ that 
his company will make six commer- 
cial installations of the Do-Maker by 
mid-summer. 

“Until we get the six installations 
that we have agreed to make on a 
‘show-me’ basis in actual day-by-day 
commercial operation, our staff will 
be fully occupied,” Mr. Orchard de- 
clared. 

“After that, we seek and recom- 
mend the participation of the milling 
industry and of the baking industry 
in cooperative tests and studies of 
the process to the end that its influ- 
ence on the types of flour and the 


types of wheat can be fully under- 
stood.” 
“You know better than I the ef- 


fect on the milling industry that has 
come from the increasing changeover 
from family to commercial trade, 
Mr. Orchard said in concluding his 
address. 


“There are some millers and bak- 
ers who feel that John Baker's proc- 
the types of flour to be used in mak- 
ess will have a profound effect upon 
ing commercial bread. 

“There are others who feel that 
this effect will even carry over into 
the types of wheat from which com- 
mercial bread flours can be made. 
Though we have been making almost 
daily runs with this process for about 
two years, using full bakery size 
equipment, we still have but a small 
pari of the information needed to 
answer the broad implications of 
these suggestions. We do know that 
the grades and blends of flour that 
are now in general use in the baking 
industry yield excellent results.” 


Favorable Weather 
Aids Progress of 
Spring Wheat Crop 


Weather last week was favorable 
for seeding and growth of the spring 
wheat crop, the Occident Elevator 
Division of Russell-Miller Milling Co 
reports. 

Seeding became 
the rains of 
most of the 


general following 
the previous week, aid 
wheat and 50°. of the 
feed grain acreage is seeded in the 
southern portion of the Northwest 
Near the Canadian border, about 50°; 
of the wheat is the report 
states. 

Moisture received 
weekend will 
but it 
reserve, 


seeded, 


over the past 
further delay seeding, 
will help build up a needed 

Occident says, 

The Peavey Elevators report esti- 
mates that about 75°% of the wheat, 
including durum, is now seeded in 
the northern areas. Earliest fields 
have emerged with good stands and 
color, Peavey reports. 

Seeding operations in the southern 
areas of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
are now well advanced, and in the 
central sections a good start has been 
made. Precipitation has varied from 
scattered showers to good rains but 
moisture conditions generally in the 
southern districts are not satisfactory 
and without general rains soil drift- 
ing is a definite hazard 

Moisture conditions in 
ern sections have been such that 
farmers have been unable to make 
any progress with spring work, and 
it will probably be another week be- 
fore seeding can get under way 


the north 
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WISCONSIN PRODUCTION 
GROUP NAMES OFFICERS 


MILWAUKEE Norvel  Buros, 
Erickson Baking Co., LaCrosse, has 
been elected president of the Wiscon- 
sin Production Men's Club to succeed 
J. H. Pfeiffer, Kappus Bakery, Ra- 
cine, who served the past year. 

Other officers elected at the recent 
annual meetirg were Eric Milisch, 
Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, and Arthur Poppe, Merchants 
Wholesale Bakery, Marquette, Mich., 
vice president; H. J. Reimar, Mara 
thon Corp., Menasha, treasurer, and 
Henry W. Kleinsteuber, Milwaukee 
flour broker, reelected secretary 

The executive committee in addi- 
tion to officers, include William Dib- 
ble, Mrs. Karl's Bakery-Interstate 
Bakeries, Milwaukee, and August 
Bethke, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee. The new officers begin 
their terms this month. 

A discussion on “Bread Slicing in 
Production” by Harold Simmons, Go- 
pher Grinders, Inec., Anoka, Minn., 
was heard by the group at the recent 
meeting, 
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HARRIS HOSTETTER HEADS 
BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 


BUFFALO—Harris Hostetter, pro- 
duction manager of Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange, Inc., has been 
elected president of the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange. 

Elmer Koehnlein, Allied Mills, Inc., 
was chosen vice president and T. A. 
Wagner, Fraunheim Grain Co., was 
named treasurer. C. J. Harris was 
renamed secretary and R. J. Murray, 
assistant treasurer. P. C. Connors 
continues in charge of weighing and 
inspection. 
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Jerome J. McDermott 


MANAGER—Jerome J. McDermott 
has been appointed manager of the 
New York office of the Percy Kent 
Bag Co. He formerly was associated 
with Hans Tobeason, Inc., an import- 
ing firm in New York. He will be 
active in the procurement of mate- 
rials for the company and also will 
handle sales in the New York area 
for the bag firm. 





Ben Dodge of the Hallet & Carey 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor 
on the floor of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 

® 

Frank R. Prina, president of the 
Frank R. Prina Corp., New York, left 
for Havana by plane May 8 to join 


Mrs. Prina, who formerly lived in 
Cuba, on a brief vacation. 
2 


J. P. Parks of the J. P. Parks Co., 
Kansas City, made a business trip to 
southern Missouri and Oklahoma last 
week. 


R. D. V. Biddulph, former represen- 
tative of the Canadian Wheat Board 
in London, who retired Jan. 31, has 
been visiting with his old friends in 
the Canadian flour trade. Calls have 
been paid in Montreal and Toronto 
Mr. Biddulph, himself a former active 
flour trader, is credited with provid- 
ing considerable assistance to the 
millers during the time of his official 
appointment in the European field. 


& 

I. Levi has been elected chairman 
of the Canadian prairie section of the 
American Association of ‘Cereal 
Chemists. Mr. Levi is a chemist in 
the analytical section of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners laboratory at 
Winnipeg where his duties include 
the study of moisture meters. His 
chief, Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, is cur- 
rently president ef AACC, 

2 

P. E. O’Brien, Kansas City, and 
Harry Kreiser, Minneapolis, of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., were Oklahoma City 

sitors recently. 


a 
Daniel J. Ruhl, sales manager 
Moore-Lowry Milling Co., Kansas 


‘ity, spent several days in New York 


recently, making his 
with W. E. Derrick. 
& 


James G. Webster, New York flour 
broker, is vacationing with his family 
at the Chalfonte Haddon Hall in At- 
lantic City. 


headquarters 


Fred Quackenbush, who has beer 
in the flour brokerage business in 
the New York market for 40 years, 
will retire from this business on May 
15. After a vacation in his home town 
of Cedar Grove, N.J., he will consider 
an activity nearer or within that vil- 
lage. 


Philip F. Sherman, Minneapolis, 
and Frank Riggs, Portland, of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., were among visitors 
at the company’s New York offices 
recently. 


Rogers C. B. Morton, a director of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is moving from 
Louisville to a farm he has purchased 
near Easton, Md. Mr. Morton was 
president of Ballard & Ballard Co. 
before that firm merged with Pills- 
bury. 

Ss 


Paul Dean Arnold, president of Ar- 
nold Bakers, Inc., New York, recently 
told the New York Sales Executives 
Club that ‘“‘public relations begin at 
home.” At the root of a sound public 
relations program, he said, is an in- 
telligent human relations approach to 
employees. 


Harry C. Lautensack, president, 
and C. R. Kolb, sales manager, of the 
eastern division of General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, were in New York May 5 
and attended the dinner of the United 
Jewish Appeal at which William A. 
Lohman, Jr., recently named sales 
manager of the flour division of Gen- 
eral Mills, was honored. 

& 


Harry Kolbohn, owner of the Kol- 
bohn bakery, Chillicothe, Mo., and 
Mrs. Kolbohn were seriously injured 
in an automobile accident near Se- 


DEATHS 


Max J. Zukoff, a bakery salesman 
for General Mills, Inc., in the New 
York area, died recently after a lin- 
gering illness. He had been with the 
organization since 1909. 











The founder of Buchan’s Baking 
Co., one of Seattle’s largest wholesale 


bakeries, died recently. He was 
George Buchan, 79, who, in 1913, 
started the business that later be- 


came the Buchan Baking Co. He had 
been inactive for many years, and 
the plant has been operated by George 
B. Buchan, a son. 


Milton E. Carr, with the Ontario 
Biscuit Co. for 45 years until his re- 
tirement, died recently at his home in 
Erie, Pa. He was district manager of 
the firm in Erie where he had re- 
sided for 30 years. Surviving are his 
widow, a son and a daughter. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Albert R. 


Fleischmann 


JOINS BOARD—At the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders of Standard 
Brands Inc., New York, Albert R. 
Fleischmann was elected a member 
of the board of directors. Mr. Fleisch- 
mann is vice president and general 
sales manager and has been with the 
company 37 years. 





dalia, Mo., recently. Mr. Kolbohn re- 
mains in critical condition while Mrs. 
Kolbohn is adjudged out of danger. 
Both are in the Bothwell hospital, Se- 
dalia. Mr. Kolbohn is a director of 
the Missouri Bakers Assn. 


= 
A route man for Omar, Inc., is 
being acclaimed a hero for saving 


the lives of a mother and her daugh- 
ter at Kohler, Wis., from poison gas. 
The route man, Charles Dillman, 
made his regular stop at the Otto 
Mannchen home and found Mrs. 
Mannchen and her daughter, Shirley, 
18, nearly dead from coal gas poison- 
ing. His quick action saved their lives 
police said. 
« 

W. W. Freihofer, grandson of Wil- 
liam J. Freihofer, founder of the Wil- 
liam Freihofer Baking Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., is returning to Atlantic 
City, N.J., as sales manager of that 
plant. Mr. Freihofer joined the com- 
pany’s production department in At- 
lantic City in 1933, and in 1935 be- 
came a member of its sales depart- 
ment. From 1941 to 1945 he was with 
the U.S. Army. After the war he be- 
came manager of the Imperial Foods 
Co., Wilmington. There he was in 
charge of Freihofer doughnut produc- 
tion until his new appointment. 


The appointment of William S. 
Wright as sales manager of the bak- 
ery foods and Boyd Fountain prod- 
ucts division of Henry & Henry, Inc., 
Buffalo, has been announced by the 
firm's president, Gerald B. Henry. Mr. 
Wright joined the 52-year-old com- 
pany in 1949 as director of technical 
services and has been assistant sales 
manager since 1952. 


com 
Theodore J. Van de Kamp, vice 
president and treasurer of Van de 


Kamps Holland Dutch Bakeries, Inc., 
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was honored by the Dutch govern- 
ment in receiving the Knightship of 
the Order of Orange-Nassau. The 
presentation, in recognition of his ef- 
forts in maintaining good relations 
between Holland and America, was 
made by Dr. Adrian Hartog, Nether- 
lands consul in Los Angeles. 
& 

More than 2,000 individual birthday 
cakes were delivered by drivers of 
Helm’s Bakeries to customers and 
friends of the Ed James Buick Co. in 
Los Angeles on the occasion of the 
firm’s first anniversary. 

e 

Stanley Colberson has become ad- 
vertising manager for the Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. Claude F. Davis has joined the 
firm as chief chemist. 

e 

The marriage of Miss Opal N. Adki- 
son, Holts Summit, Mo., and David R. 
Newsam, owner of the Gold Cup Bak- 
ery, Jefferson City, Mo., took place 
in Jefferson City April 25. Mr. New- 
sam is a director of the Missouri 
Bakers Assn. After a wedding trip 
in the South they will be at home in 
Jefferson City. 

s 

B. L. Davis, vice president of the 
P. P. Williams Co., Vicksburg, Miss., 
and M. R. French, also associated 
with the company, were visitors at 
Wichita, Kansas, flour mills last 
week. 


Edwin J. Petrowski, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin J. Petrowski, was 
married to Patricia Ryhner in St. 
Therese’s Catholic Church, Wausau, 
Wis., April 18. The bridegroom is as- 
sociated with his father in the Land 
O'Lakes Bakery, Wausau, Wis. 

s 

B. J. Eason, superintendent of the 
Cheney (Wash.) mill of the Nation- 
al Biscuit Co., has retired, according 
to an announcement by William L. 
Adler, mill manager. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Harry Meyers, who began 
his career as a chemist with NBC in 
1935 at Toledo. 

e 

Benjamin W. Bevis is replacing 
Jack Miller as sales manager for Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., Florida Division. Mr. 
Miller will become regional sales man- 
ager for the company. 

oS 

Sir Archibald Forbes, a director of 
Spillers, Ltd., British flour milling 
group, has retired from the presidency 
of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries after holding office for two 
years. The FBI is the top trade or- 
ganization in the U.K. 

a 

Joseph McArthur Rank, grandson 
of the late Joseph Rank, “the mighty 
miller of Hull” according to the sou- 
briquet bestowed upon him half a 
century ago by William C. Edgar, 
former editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, and Mrs. Rank, have an- 
nounced the birth of a daughter. Mr. 
Rank is a director of Joseph Rank, 
Ltd., British flour milling firm of 
which his uncle J. Arthur Rank, is 
chairman. 

gS 

Edward Scholes of George Fielder, 
Ltd., flour miller, Tamworth, New 
South Wales, paid a brief visit to 
Toronto on his way from the U.K. to 
Australia. For the past two years 
Mr. Scholes has been studying mill- 
ing engineering at the works of Hen- 
ry Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Eng- 
land. He is returning home through 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and Los 
Angeles. 


7 
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USDA Reports 
Another Drop 
in Farm Prices 


WASHINGTON — Prices received 
by farmers dropped 2% during the 
month ended April 15, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reported. 

The dip in average prices marked 
a continuation of a decline which has 
been broken only once since last 
September. The only break came in 
the month ended March 15, when 
prices of farm commodities rose 43%. 

The index of farm prices on April 
15 was 259% of the 1910-14 average, 
compared with 264 the preceding 
month and 290 a year earlier. 

Declines in milk and cattle prices 
were among those responsible for the 
general farm price decline. The de- 
clines were offset in part by higher 
prices for eggs, hogs, lambs and 
other commodities. 

The index of prices paid by farm- 
ers, including interest, taxes and 
wage rates, declined less than 1% 
between March 15 and April 15. 
USDA said lower prices for feed, 
feeder livestock and seed, along with 
a drop in the seasonally adjusted 
wage rate index accounted for 
most of the decrease. The parity 
index for the month ended April 15 
was 279, compared with 281 a month 
earlier and 289 a year earlier. 

The parity ratio dropped 1 point 
to 98 on April 15. This, it was said, 
indicated that the purchasing power 
of the farmer's dollar was at its low- 
est level since June, 1941. The parity 
ratio a year ago was 100. 

Among the grains, average farm 
prices April 15 showed drops of 2¢ 
bu. for wheat, 9¢ for rye, 2¢ for oats, 
2¢ for barley. Corn and soybeans were 
unchanged. Flaxseed was down 6¢. 

Parity prices in the month ended 
April 15 showed these changes: 
wheat; up 1¢ bu.; corn, unchanged; 
rye, down 1¢; flaxseed, down 3¢; soy- 
beans, down 2¢; oats, down .8¢; bar- 
ley, down 1l¢. 

April 15 parity prices, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 

Apr. 15, Mar. 15, Apr. 15, 


1953 1953 1952 
Wheat, bu .$2.44 $2.43 $2.45 
Corn, bu. » ate 1.77 1.78 
Butterfat, in 
cream, Ib. ....... 048 .750 -772 
All milk, whole- 
sale, cwt. ........ 4.69 4.72 4.86 
Barley, bu <a mee 1.37 1.45 
Cottonseed, ton ....72.30 72.80 76.30 
Flaxseed, bu. 6 -- 4.52 4.55 4.77 
Cate, BU. cswe ian 884 891 944 
Rye, bu. . iawn. ae 1.70 1.70 
Sorgh. grains, cwt. 2.67 2.66 2.85 
Soybeans, bu 2.78 2.80 2.89 
Beef cattle, cwt. 1.00 1.30 21.30 
All chickens, 
live, Ib. . : .307 .309 .309 
Meee, Gok. .cces ; 474 -473 .507 
Hogs, cwt vorrrrr  * | 20.50 21.60 
Lambs, cwt. .......22.90 23.00 23.40 
Turkeys, live, Ib.. 382 385 .405 
Sheep, cwt .+--10.50 10.60 10.80 
Veal calves, cwt. 23.40 23.70 23.70 


Average prices received by farm- 
ers, April 15, with comparisons, were 
as follows: 

Apr. 15, Mar. 15, Apr. 15, 








1953 1953 1952 
Wheat bu .. $2.08 $2.10 $2.18 
Rye, bu ° t2eeeee ae 1.58 1.65 
Corn, bu 5 1.46 1.68 
“ssh ccewss 783 871 
Barley bu rr 1.32 1.31 
Sorgh. grains, cwt.. 2.5 2.66 2.56 
Hay, all baled, ton..2% 4.40 24.80 
Cottonseed, ton 63.60 60.80 
Soybeans, bu 2.81 3.73 
Flaxseed, bu 63 3.64 
Hogs, cwt aes >. 20 16.40 
Beef cattle, cwt.... 17.80 27.70 
Veal calves, cwt 20.60 30.70 
Sheep, cwt 8.69 13.50 
Lamb, cwt 20.30 26.60 
Butterfat. in 
cream, lb. ..... 654 666 -736 
All milk, whole- 
sale, cwt 4.12 4.41 4.61 
All chickens 
live, lt 275 -262 
rurkeys, live, It q 345 
Se eee 447 .352 
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>. K. Schultz 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE—Arkell 
& Smiths, paper bag manufacturer, 
has announced the appointment of 
E. K. Schultz as a sales representa- 
tive in the Michigan area. 








Gordon P. Boals 





(Continued from page 11) 

flour exports is significant, it is not 
disastrous as yet,’’ Mr. Boals said. 
“During the past year, however, I 
have had reports or rumors about 
new mill projects or proposals in vari- 
ous parts of the world on an average 
of about one or two per month. 


Serious Stage 

“Some appear to have reached a 
serious stage. Should this movement 
continue and local mills be built as 
rapidly as flour importing countries 
reach a significant volume, the tradi- 
tional markets we have known will 
be changing.” 

He listed several factors affecting 
flour mills built in traditional flour 
markets that do not produce wheat 
locally: 

(1) The uncertainty of supply of 
wheat; (2) a disturbing labor picture, 
with the mill requiring a relatively 
small number of specialized workers 
(often imported) and often more local 
labor, especially dock workers, dis- 
placed than employed in the new mill; 
(3) the problem of disposition of mill- 
feed; (4) loss of revenue derived from 
import charges; (5) special industry 
protection at the expense of the con- 
sumer, and (6) increased import prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Boals saluted “the world-wide 
organization and industry foreign 
service that has been developed over 
the years by the U. S. milling indus- 
try.” The agents and representatives 
of the mills, he said, are usually 
among the best friends the U. S. has 
in a foreign country. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUTCH IMPORTER VISITS 
CANADA, UNITED STATES 
TORONTO—Jaap S. Wiegersma, 

managing director of N. V. Meelunie, 

the Amsterdam, Holland, flour im- 

porting firm arrived in New York 

May 8 on a two week trip to the 

U. S. and Canada. 

Mr. Wiegersma is expected to ar- 
rive in Toronto May 13, to consuit 
with executives of the Canadian flour 
milling industry and thereafter he 
will go to Washington to meet with 
government officials. 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


“ 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 


Pilot Bakery 


y 








Bag 5% Less Than 10-oz. 






Why pay for 10-o0z. burlap 
when 9-oz. bag is adequate for 

many uses. $$-SAVER! Price differ- 
ential now about 5% (subject to market 
changes). Figure what you save! 





KANSAS CITY @ BUFFALO @ NEW YORK 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


























WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED | 
v 
emerson 


MILLING ENGINEERS WANTED — MID- 
tern cereal manufacturer has openings 
wo experierced milling engineers be 
tween the ape ot » and 40, Please send 
data in reply, Address 
ern Miller, Minneap- 








At 


oniplete pet mal 
ioe he \ 
oli Minn 





FLOUR MILLING 
established bakery flour 
aggressive and ex- 
Must be capable 
and personal so- 
buyers. Write giving 
data, experience and 
Your reply will be con- 
il Address 733, The 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SALESMANAGER 
company with 
trade has opening for 
perienced salesmanager. 
of handling ale 
licitation of large 
complete personal 
present earnings 

dered mifident 


rthwester Miller 


men 





CEREAL CHEMIST 


looking for an experienced 
supervise our flour 
unalyticnl Excellent op- 
portunity fo learn prepared mix field 
and other arcas of quality control, We 
need an aggressive man whe can work 
effectively with all levels of technical 
Write BR. ©. Davis, Person- 
nel Department. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


springtield, Ulinois 


SITUATIONS WANTED + 
v 


EXPERIENCED MELLEL MAINTENANCE 


We «are 
cereal chemist to 


laboratories, 


personnel, 























in liation with progressive 
waa on \ re ris) The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
MILLER —20 YEARS ENPERIENCE — 
woking for opening in mill—Minnesota, 
lowa, W misit \vailable immediately 
Aches The Northwestern Miller, 
Mitineapol Mint 


SEEKING CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 
rover ‘ en experience wheat flour 
ruin procurement, cost evaluation, plan 

t ions, by-product selling; 
furnish best refer- 
The Northwestern 
Minn 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


Special for Sale 
Mill Equipment 
Including Complete Power Plant 


ii Vear lk in 


Acldre rod 











Offering 
Machinery & 


nl 


lars contact MA. L 
. Dept Internation 
Millit ‘ S00) McKnight Bldg., 


Telephone GE. 7751 








MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














v 
FOR SALE —LAKE DELTON AT THE 
Dells Timme Flour and Feed Mill site, 
complete wit! dam and water power, 
four-story bu ing. Grain capacity 25,000 
bushels; warehouse space for 80 car loads. 
Will sell wit! without machinery. 
Price $50,000, without machinery. Terms 
Write Joe Kaminski, Lake Delton, Wis., 


or phone Wisconsin Dells 6201. 
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FRANK RILEY JOINS 
RILEY FEED COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY—Frank L. Riley 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Riley Feed Co., Kansas City, 

Frank Riley has been associated 
with the feed industry in the Mid- 
dle West for many years, most re- 
cently with Stock-Gro, Inc., making 
his headquarters at Estherville, Iowa. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARL J. LUTZ, DCA 
EXECUTIVE, DIES AT 66 


ORINDA, CAL.—Earl] J. Lutz, 66, 
general manager of the West Coast 
division of Doughnut Corporation of 
America, died suddenly April 24 at 
his home here. 

Mr. Lutz had been with Doughnut 
Corporation over 15 years. He started 
as a commission salesman in Oregon 
in 1938. He was one of the pioneers 
in the jobber division of his company. 
He rose to the position of Downyflake 
division manager and then general 
manager of the entire operation in 
the eleven western states, including 
production, sales and administration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH BORDEN JOINS 
CONTINENTAL STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS—Joseph L. Borden 
has been added to the merchandising 
staff of Continental Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis. The announcement was made 
by Eugene V. N. Bissell, Jr., and Sher- 
man L. Levin, assistant vice presi- 
dents of Continental at the Minne- 
apolis office, 

Mr. Borden, who lives in St. Paul, 
was associated with the Fraser-Smith 
Co. for 33 years and with the Rahr 
Malting Co. for the past four years. 

















BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA ISSUES REVISED 
CHARTS FOR RYE, OATS, 
BARLEY MOISTURE TEST 


WASHINGTON — Revised conver- 
sion charts for use with the Tag- 
Heppenstall electric moisture meter 
in determining the moisture content 
of barley, oats and rye were issued 
April 30 by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The charts will be used by licensed 
grain inspectors and grain inspection 
supervisors in the inspection of the 
above-mentioned grains, beginning 
July 1, 1953. 

Use of the revised charts will show 
somewhat higher moisture results in 
the medium and high moisture 
ranges, according to an official of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 

The official grain standards of the 
U.S. provide that the moisture con- 
tent of barley, oats and rye shall be 
ascertained by the air oven and by 
the method of using this oven de- 
scribed in Service and Regulatory 
Announcement No. 147, or by any 
device which gives equivalent results. 
Since the use of the air oven is not 
practical in routine grain inspections, 
electric moisture meters which give 
results equivalent to the air-oven 
method are commonly used. 

Repeated tests conducted by USDA 
have shown that certain changes in 
the Tag-Heppenstall charts for bar- 
ley, oats and rye are desirable in 
order to bring them in line with the 





official air-oven method in testing 
these grains as they are now being 
grown. 

Copies of the new charts will be 
sent to licensed grain inspectors, grain 
inspection supervisors and the manu- 
facturer of the Tag-Heppenstall 
meter. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLAUDE MORTON, RETIRED 
GRAIN MERCHANT, DIES 


LOS ALTOS, CAL.—The death of 
Claude A. Morton, veteran St. Louis 
grain merchant and father of Austin 
Morton, general sales manager of the 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
occurred at his home in Los Altos, 
Cal., May 9. The elder Mr. Morton 
was 78 years of age and had been liv- 
ing in retirement in the California 
community. 

He was a member of the St. Louis 
Grain Exchange for 50 years, retir- 
ing in 1945. In Los Altos he was liv- 
ing alone, spending most of his time 
gardening. In addition to Austin Mor- 
ton, the deceased is survived by three 
daughters. Mrs. Morton died in 1946, 
shortly after they moved to Cali- 
fornia. 











BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Grain Sanitation 





ed from page 9) 

man industry-government committee 
which will study the grain sanitation 
problem and make recommendations 
for solving the difficulties that re- 
cently resulted in a temporary set- 
aside in the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration’s program proposed last 
year. 

The committee probably will begin 
its work at a meeting to be held 
within two or three weeks. In addi- 
tion to representatives of five grain 
handling and processing organiza- 
tions, the committee will include two 
representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture, two of the Food & 
Drug Administration, two nutrition- 


ists and four from the land grant 
colleges. 

It was announced at the conven- 
tion that the baking industry had 


requested representation on the com- 
mittee and also that the federation 
had requested that sanitation en- 
gineers be substituted for nutrition- 
ists on the committee, since the sub- 
ject was not a nutritional problem. 


Sanitation Program Reviewed 

In a general convention meeting, 
Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
federation, reported these actions and 
also outlined the past year’s grain 
Sanitation activities. He related the 
various steps that led up to the re- 
quest for postponement of the weevil 
standards proposal, the memorandum 
of agreement between FDA and 
USDA which exempted Commodity 
Credit Corp. and which finally re- 
sulted in the temporary set-aside of 





FLOWERS FOR MADAME 

CHICAGO—Ladies registering at 
the Millers National Federation con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
received a bouquet of white carna- 
tions in a vase for their rooms from 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., and a 
giant orchid corsage from the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills. The men were 
presented with a carnation for their 
coat lapels, long a W&T custom at 
conventions of associations affiliated 
with the flour milling industry. 
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all but the educational phases of the 
grain program pending a study by 
the 15-man committee of more gen- 


erally acceptable methods of ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Fakler said that the govern- 
ment agencies involved do not re- 
gard the set-aside as a retreat in 
any way from the final sanitation 


objective. He said the new develop- 
ment means only that the program 
will go forward by means which are 
more acceptable to all elements of 
the grain handling and _ processing 
industries. 

The milling industry has long felt, 
Mr. Fakler said, that it could not 
operate intelligently under two sep- 
arate standards for grain and that 
at some point the federal grain 
grades and the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration activities must join in 
a practical manner. Through the new 
committee, the milling industry can 


now press forward along that line, 
he declared. 
The activities that have taken 


place in the grain sanitation dispute 


in the past few months have in no 
way changed the attitude of the 


Food & Drug Administration toward 
the milling industry, Mr. Fakler em- 
phasized. That government agency 
still thinks highly of the milling in- 
dustry and approves oi the efforts 
the millers have made to improve 
sanitary practices in mills. The fed- 
eration official said that there would 
be no relaxing of FDA standards or 
inspection of flours and milling con- 
ditions, nor will there be, on the oth- 
er hand, any reprisals or undue pres- 
sures on millers because of the grain 
inspection set-aside. 

Urges Careful Wheat Selection 

Mr. Fakler urged that millers con- 
tinue their educational work to im- 
prove grain handling conditions and 
to be more selective in their wheat 
purchases to guard their raw mate- 
rials, as recommended by the grain 
grades committee. By keeping their 
own house in order, millers will pro- 
mote good grain sanitation, too. 

Mr. Bowman, who will be the 
miliers’ committee spokesman, said 
that the new committee should final- 
ly make it possible to develop cri- 
teria for fit and unfit grain that 
would be generally acceptable. This 
has been a great stumbling block in 


the past. A standard that will be 
factual and accurate is the founda- 
tion on which any future progress 


must be made, he said, and implied 
that such a standard would have to 
be made a part of the Federal Grain 
Standards. 

Others who were recognized from 
the floor for their work on the grain 
grades committee on this problem 
were Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, former chairman of the 
committee; and members Allan Q. 
Moore, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and Fred W. Lake, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, and 
others on the committee. 

Other actions taken by the board 
of directors included an approval of 
the export advisory committee rec- 
ommendation that the federation re- 
affirm its policy of favoring the ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for one year without 
amendment and an expression of sup- 
port for the Eisenhower plan for a 
committee to study this subject. The 
directors authorized Herman Fakler 
to represent the federation at con- 


gressional hearings on the matter 
next week. 
Thirty-seven directors or alter- 


nates out of 38 were present at the 
directors gathering May 11. 
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Enriched Flour: 


The writer had the delightful and 
stimulating experience of a 10-weeks 
tour through Latin-America during 
the autumn of 1952 and wishes to 
record here for the benefit of North 
American millers some observations 
which may be of interest to them. 

The primary purpose of the tour 
was to learn the nutritional problems 
presented in each country, to dis- 
cover areas needing special investi- 
gation and in particular to stimulate 
consideration of the enrichment of 
cereals as a corrective where applic- 
able. 

While the tour was undertaken for 
the Williams-Waterman Fund for the 
Combat of Dietary Diseases, the 
writer had the very great aid of an 
appointment as consultant to the U.S. 
Department of State and in this cap- 
acity took advantage of every op- 
portunity to cultivate good will 
among the scientific communities of 
each country, to form acquaintance 
with Latin-American scientists and 
to reflect the cordial interest in their 
work of their North American col- 
leagues 

The U.S. is ably represented in 
most of these countries by the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, an 
organization which for the past 10 
vears has been rendering assistance 
in the development of public health, 
public education and agriculture. The 
activities of the IIAA are closely in- 
tegrated with the appropriate min- 
istries of the country concerned and 
to a large degree Latin-American 
funds and personnel are used, often 
in several fold greater proportion 
than U.S. resources. 


Enrichment Films Used 

Largely through IIAA, appoint- 
ments were made for interviews with 
government officials and for lectures 
and meetings with scientific groups 
in each city visited. My reception was 
uniformly cordial, lectures were well 
attended and interest in the topics 
I attempted to discuss was high. I 
found my command of Spanish very 
helpful, even though very rusty. 
I went armed with printed lit- 
erature for distribution, in Spanish 
and Portuguese, and had the added 
advantage of three films with Span- 
ish sound-tracks entitled in their 
English versions, “Enriched Flour 
and Health,” “Making a Good Food 
Better” (corn enrichment) and “Rice 
and Health.” These three enrichment 
films supplemented my Spanish lec- 
tures most helpfully and were enthu- 
siastically received. 

Throughout the 


cities of Latin- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the work of Dr. Robert 
R. Wiliams, noted American chemist, 
whose list of scientific accomplish- 
ments are numerous as well as note- 
worthy. Holder of degrees from half 
a dozen universities, Dr. Williams 
has taught and conducted research 
throughout the world. His achieve- 
ments in the antineuritic vitamin, 
enrichment of flour and bread and in 
the insulation field have won wide 
acceptance. He frequently contributes 
to technical magazines. Presently he 
is chairman of the Williams-Water- 
man Fund for the Combat of Dietary 
Diseases, Research Corp., New York 
City. 
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lts Acceptance in the Latin American Diets 


By Dr. Robert R. Williams 


Chairman, Williams-Waterman Fund for the Combat of Dietary Diseases, Research Corp. 


America, and especially in the coast- 
al areas some form of wheat bread 
is an important staple food. The im- 
portance of bread in the diet varies 
considerably from one area to anoth- 
er, but it is everywhere substantial 


among people with European blood. 
Rice often vies with wheat in im- 
portance tor Spanish and Portuguese 
speaking people; indeed a relatively 
high consumption of rice is a very 
prevalent Spanish custom. In Chile, 


however, the use of other grains than 
wheat is negligible. Flour consump- 
tion is about 255 lb. per capita per 
year. Nearly all Chilean flour is made 
from the domestic wheat crop. There 
are about 600 flour mills of which 








OF THE 


FORSTER 
Cyclone 
SCOURER 






sdueey FRAGMENTATION 


The Vortex action of whirling air in this attrac- 
tive, streamline scourer thoroughly cleans your 
grain as it passes through the machine where 
insects, imperfect kernels, rodent hairs, dirt, 
chaff and other foreign matter is drawn out. 
After five aspirations and four separations 
only clean, sound kernels are passed on for 
future processing. With Forster cleaned wheat, 


you too can produce a profitable, long ex- 


traction, low-ash flour that will pass the most 


rigid tests. 


Twenty-five years of “master miller” per- 
formance has proved the Forster Cyclone 


Scourer will clean any type of grain, such 


abrade any of it. 


as wheat, corn, milo and kaffir ... and because 


of its gentle air action it doesn’t scar or 


The Forster Cyclone Scourer is economical 
to use .. . it can save up to 75% of present 
power requirements. Precision machining com- 
bined with anti-friction, dust-proof bearings 
give you a sturdy, vibrationless machine, that 


will stand years of heavy commercial duty. 


Other quality milling machines built by 


Forster include Hammer Mills, Dusters, Fin- 


the country. 


ishers, Dressers and Air Lifts. Forster also offers 


a complete engineering service anywhere in 


THE FORSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Machines for Modern Milling - WICHITA 12, KANSAS 
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‘The Choice of th 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUIH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING: CO. 


Dulsth, Minnesota 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Mx- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on "Western 
Reserve and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 

















Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








dior 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dalla: 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from) growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Qisur Milla Ca. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *'": 
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ENRICHMENT—While on an extensive 
Robert R. Williams, American flour and bread enrichment expert, took part 
in the inauguration of enrichment at Nicolini Mills, Lima, Peru, on Sept. 22, 
1952. Here, Dr. Williams, second from the right, is shown with mill officials. 


60 are relatively large and modern 
and account for 90% of the total 
output. Many of the mills are 
equipped with British, Swiss or Ger- 
man machinery. European industrial, 
technologic and commercial con- 
tacts are numerous and strong in 
Chile. These tend to be maintained 
in the post-war era primarily because 
the dollar shortage makes commerce 
with the U.S. more difficult. 


Interest in Enrichment 

There has been a lively interest in 
the enrichment of flour in Chile for 
eight years past, generated almost 
entirely by Chileans of progressive 
spirit. Don Eduardo Cruz-Coke, a 
distinguished biochemist, who was at 
one time a major party candidate for 
the presidency of Chile, was the first 
to propose it. Several efforts were 
made, because of the dollar shortage, 
to buy the necessary vitamins in 
Germany or England and one mill 
was equipped with enrichment feed- 
ers seven years ago. Unfortunately, 
the mill burned down. Now the only 
obstacle which stands in the way of 
enrichment of all of Chile’s flour is 
the difficulty of securing the neces- 
sary allotment of dollars from the 
government to purchase vitamins. 
The public health authorities strongly 
advocate it and the millers are fully 
prepared to proceed. 

This is one eloquent example of a 
world-wide state of affairs. The U.S. 
is more or less isolated in trade from 
many other countries because we are 
unprepared to buy goods in their mar- 
kets and thus furnish the dollars 
with which they might buy goods 
from us. There are very few countries 
in the world of which this is not true. 
In Latin America there are only two 
very significant exceptions: Venezu- 
ela, which has oil to sell, and Cuba, 
producing sugar very cheaply which 
finds its principal market in the U.S. 
In Asia there is Malaya, which has 
rubber and tin to sell. In Europe, 
Switzerland has a hard currency. 
Elsewhere we are at a disadvantage 
in selling for we do not want foreign 
funds or goods in sufficient volume. 

Flour enrichment in the state of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, is in a similar situ- 
ation. Public health authorities want 
it and the millers are ready to go 
ahead when the dollar allotments are 
available from government. In many 
other respects Sao Paulo’s wheat situ- 
ation is different from that of Chile. 
Rice, cassava (mandioca) flour and 
corn all compete with wheat as popu- 
lar cereals. Moreover, Brazil's pro- 
duction of wheat is insufficient for 
her needs. Formerly Brazil imported 
a substantial part of her wheat from 





tour of South America last fall, Dr. 


Argentina. Now, due to drouth and 
in part to labor policies which have 
drawn labor from the farms, Argen- 
tina is short of wheat and adds some 
millet to her domestic flour. So, the 
Brazilian mills are grinding U.S. and 
Canadian wheat when they can get it. 

Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Colombia, Peru and Ecuador 
each presents its own peculiarities of 
wheat economy. In general some 
wheat is grown in each of these coun- 
tries and this is ground to flour lo- 
cally. In addition there is usually 
some import of wheat in grain form 
and in addition an import in the form 
of flour. 

For example, Guatemala imports 
5,000 tons of wheat and 30,000 tons 
of flour and produces 13,000 tons of 
flour from domestic wheat. Costa 
Rica grows little wheat and imports 
about three-fourths of its wheat as 
flour and one-fourth as wheat. Venez- 
uela imports all its flour. So does 
Cuba, although the Burrus mill op- 
erating on U.S. and Canadian wheat 
is beginning to produce in Havana. 

These variations add to the difficul- 
ty of an enrichment program. Clearly 
the purchase of enriched flour is a 
simple matter if imports are entirely 
flour from the U.S. Presumably the 
recent adoption of identical enrich- 
ment standards by Canada will make 
enriched flour also available from 
that source. Fortunately, imports of 
flour into Latin America all originate 
in the U.S. or Canada. Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Panama and Venezuela 
are taking steps to restrict importa- 
tions of flour to the enriched varie- 
ties. Cuba has long discussed such 
action, but has taken no decision. 

When a portion of the flour supply 
is made from imported wheat or from 
domestic wheat, one must take into 
account the number of mills and 
Whether primitive or modern. Large 
numbers of primitive mills are diffi- 
cult to deal with. This problem is 
found in particular in Colombia and 
Ecuador. We saw fine modern mills in 
Bogota, Guayaquil, Lima, Santiago 
and Sao Paulo and might have en- 
countered others if time had permit- 
ted more exploration. 

Much larger numbers of primitive 
mills are often operating in rural 
areas or small towns. In Colombia 
and Ecuador small mill output bulks 
large in the total production. Effectu- 
ation of enrichment in such small 
mills would require a dedicated ef- 
fort on the part of government and 
one often cannot be too optimistic 
of this. 

The problem in Colombia is further 
complicated by the policy of the gov- 
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Better 
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ernment to encourage Colombian 
wheat growing at any cost. With the 
primitive methods of agriculture 
which are generally in use costs are 
very high. For many small farmers 
wooden plows or even heavy hoes 
have to serve to stir up the soil; 
branches of trees dragged over the 
ground function feebly as harrows. 
Great areas are harvested with 
sickles. 

Imports of flour or wheat are heav- 
ily taxed to protect this industry. On 
flour these taxes add up to about 
12¢ Ib. 

In Bogota there are also very heavy 
transportation charges so that flour 
sells at retail at about 32¢ lb. The 
Rockefeller Foundation is starting a 
breeding program to produce better 
strains of wheat near Bogota. One 
sees a good deal of barley cultivated 
in the same way and barley bread is 
frequently in evidence on restaurant 
tables, especially in Ecuador. 

Ecuador is a party to the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Its grain 
markets are kept in touch with the 
world markets and grain prices are 
more normal. Escape of grain by 
smuggling over the mountains into 
Colombia is considerable. The Colom- 
bians are reputed to be great beer 
drinkers and considerable Ecuadorean 
barley finds it way across the bor- 
der. 

Peru, like Ecuador, has a large 
Indian population and wheat flour 
is important only in the cities, espe- 
cially of the coast. There are two fine 
modern flour mills in Lima, grinding 
largely North American wheat. 

Rice 

Rice consumption in Latin Ameri- 
ca nowhere reaches that of Asia. In 
fact it rarely exceeds 100-150 lb. per 
capita per year among the rice eat- 
ing segment of the population—about 
one half the Asian level. Rice is 
grown more or less in most of the 
countries visited except Chile, Argen- 
tina and Uruguay. 

However, many of the countries im- 
port a part of their supply from Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, Honduras or most 
frequently from the U.S. Venezuela 
and several Central American coun- 


tries and Cuba get their principal 
supplies from the U.S. Peru and 
southern Brazil are substantially 


self-sufficient in rice. Only Ecuador 
has an important export. Production 
by modern mechanical methods is 
cheap in the plains of Ecuador. Two 
crops a year is common practice. Fu- 
ture production may well expand con- 
siderably though a large fraction of 
present cultivation is by quite primi- 
tive methods. 

Rice enrichment for Latin Ameri- 
ca faces serious handicaps. Rice 
growers and millers of the southern 
Mississippi Valley, producing the 
longer grain types of rices which are 
preferred in Latin America, appear 
indifferent to rice enrichment. Under 
present world-wide rice shortages im- 
provement in nutritional quality is 
not effectively demanded in the rice 
trade, except in the case of the short 
grain Japan-type rices produced in 
California which find markets in 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 

In these areas there is demand for 
rice enrichment which is being met. 
Puerto Rico for the past year has 
had a law requiring the enrichment 
of white rice and such a law is under 
discussion in Hawaii. In Latin Ameri- 
ca, in general, the prominent ques- 
tion is: Where can we buy enriched 
rice of the types our people prefer? 
Where rice is partly imported and 
partly of domestic origin one must 
provide for enrichment of both if 
either is to succeed. Enriched rice, 
reflecting in price the cost of en- 
richment, can not in general com- 
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STERLING 
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A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 
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pete with unenriched rice at a slight- 
ly lower price. 

Rice enrichment in Ecuador might 
well provide an important nutritional 
improvement for Ecuadorean rice- 
eaters and at the same time offer an 
opportunity for an expanding export 
of rice to sister Latin American re- 
publics. Cuba in particular is very 
conscious of the need for enrichment 
of the rice which her people consume 
to the amount of 120-140 Ib. per ca- 
pita annually. 

Corn 

Corn is grown extensively in Mexi- 
co, Guatemala, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, Peru and Brazil. To a 
large extent it is produced on little 
farms and is consumed at or near the 
point of origin. Corn is the principal 
food of Indian families in all these 
countries. Their housewives, in gen- 
eral, grind it and prepare it in the 
form of tortillas, arepas or gruels 
or, in Ecuador, they parch it in lieu 
of the daily bread of their hard- 
working, Spartan-living families. 
Only in southern Brazil and in Ve- 
nezuela is there an appreciable in- 
dustrial production of corn  prod- 
ucts for human consumption; only in 
such areas can corn enrichment be 
considered feasible. 

The place of starchy roots, tubers 
and fruits in Latin American diets is 
worthy of comment as they often 
replace or supplement the cereals. 


This is more commonly true in country 


districts, but it has importance also 
among the poor of the cities. Pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes or yams and 
cooking bananas are widely used and 
with benefit as these carry larger pro- 
portions of proteins and vitamins 
than do the refined cereals. Cassava, 
in contrast, which is used more or 
less everywhere, and in large volume 
in Brazil, approaches pure starch in 
composition and has little to commend 
it except large yields per acre and 
adaptability to land of marginal fer- 
tility. 
Summary 

Nearly everywhere in Latin Ameri- 
ca the cereals as a class make up a 
large part of the food of the common 
people, but customs and _ practices 
vary so widely that few generaliza- 
tions are possible. 

Flour and rice are usually important 
in the There are widespread 
modern flour mills grinding domestic 
or imported wheat. 

Enrichment of flour is 


cities 


much de- 
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ARRIVING—Dr. Robert R. Williams, 


shown here with Mrs. Williams, 
toured South American countries for 
10 weeks last autumn, for the Re- 
search Corp., and as a consultant to 
the U.S. Department of State. Here 
the pair are shown shortly before 
disembarking at Quito, Ecuador, on 
Sept. 11, 1952. Dr. Williams made a 
study of the nutritional problems of 
each country on the tour. 


sired in Chile, Sao Paulo, Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, Panama and Venezuela. 

Enrichment of rice is less well 
known and is handicapped in that the 
practice has not become well estab- 
lished in any rice exporting country. 

Corn enrichment is rarely possible 
as corn products production is large- 
ly done at the family hearth. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Sanitation Curve 
Is Level and High 


for Nation’s Bakeries 


CHICAGO—tThe bell-shaped curve 
is a statistical device which shows 
that 1% of a group is exceptionally 
good, 3% are exceptionally bad, and 
almost everybody is just average, the 
American Institute of Baking says. 

It would take a very oddly shaped 
bell to show the performance of 282 
bakery plants inspected in 1952 by 
the institute’s sanitarians, it says. 
One hundred and forty-four of these 
plants—more than half—were rated 
“superior” or “excellent.” There 
were 38 plants in the top category, 
and 106 received the “excellent” 
rating. 

This represents a decided improve- 
ment in bakery “housekeeping” over 
the previous year, and continues a 
trend of improvement evidenced since 
the inspection training program was 
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inaugurated by the department of 
bakery sanitation in 1948. 

Louis A. King, Jr., director of the 
department, explains the shift to- 
ward the top ratings by pointing out 
that participation in the inspection 
training service is voluntary, and 
that subscribing plants use the serv- 
ice to correct deficiencies in their 
sanitation programs. 

Other ratings given by AIB sani- 
tarians range from “special,” for 
a partial inspection, covering only 
one phase of production or storage, 
through “satisfactory.” Certificates 
of participation are awarded yearly 
to those plants which meet minimum 
standards. When the sanitation level 
is excellent or superior, certificates 
of achievement are awarded after 
each inspection, which may be made 
from one to four times a year. 





BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEN PEOPLES APPOINTED 
BY CHAS. KOCH COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH — Chas. Koch Co., 
Pittsburgh flour firm, announced re- 
cently that Ben H. Peoples has been 
named vice president and general 
sales manager of the firm. 

For many years Mr. Peoples was 
Pittsburgh representative of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 

——BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 
ILLINOIS LEADS IN BROOMCORN 

URBANA, ILL.—TIllinois leads the 
nation in per acre yield of broomcorn 
and in broomcorn seed production, ac- 
cording to the University of Llinois 
College of Agriculture, 











PUBLICATIONS WIN 
AWARDS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Publications of 
General Mills, Inc., and the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
were among those honored in the re- 
cent 1953 competition of the North- 
western Industrial Editors Assn. Gen- 
eral Mills’ “The Modern Millwheel,” 
edited by A. Louis Champlin, Jr., won 
a first award in the newspaper lay- 
out division of the competition. Given 
honorable mention in one or more 
special classifications were ‘“Hori- 
zons,” edited by Bernice Bursley, 
General Mills, and “Archer,” edited 
by Ann Tucker, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land. 
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Selected 


MILLING 


WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 


and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN e OATS « FEED GRAINS 


ORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 








NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
§,500,000 Buds. 
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WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


May 17-18—The National Associa- 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
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tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18-21—Association of Oper- 
ative Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

May 22-23—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Piedmont Group; Ro- 
anoke, Va. 


May 25-28—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Iv- 
orydale, Ohio. 


May 26-27 — Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Bakers’ Convention, sponsored by the 
Oklahoma Bakers Assn. and Arkan- 
sas Bakers Assn.; Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Okmulgee, Okla.; Oklahoma 
Sec., Ralph O’Neal, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, and Arkansas 
Sec., Arthur K. Spatz, Spatz’s Bak- 
ery, Little Rock. 

May 31-June 2—New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Statler Hotel, Buffalo; sec., 
Peter Braida, Produce Exchange, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 

June 1-2—Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Heil House, Columbus; 
exec, sec., Vaughn Thorne, 1314 Kin- 
near Road, Columbus 12, Ohio. 

June 5—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yaki- 
ma, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 7-9—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; mid-summer out- 
ing, French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Lou- 
ise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ing Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 North Ashland Ave., 
Palestine, Ill. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich. 

July 19-22—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 25-26—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Margar- 
et K. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 


ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43!, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 

Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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Cable Address: ““Dorrgacu,’’ London H. pA B. M. RADEMAKER 


Solicits cpamaaaiines lee pers o : 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. Solt pondence With Shippers of M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS : SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh Verhulststraat 141 Established 1868 
52, Mark Lane, Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
LONDON, E. C. 3 Codes: Riverside, _ Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) Importers of Flour and 
@ Other Cereals 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. A. RUOFF & Co. N. V. ere ' 
Established 1855 POSTBOX 915 AMSTERDAM C 
‘ . 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. Flour, Grain and Feed aie PT 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 94 Meent ROTTERDAM Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Cable Address: “‘Grainistic,”” London Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam “Witburg” Amsterdam 
French explorers forcing a way VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL 
through dense African jungles came | VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO.LTD.| | FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S . 
upon a party of cannibals about to FLOUR IMPORTERS Established 1913 MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
have a feast on a late enemy. The 62, MARK LANE OSLO, NORWAY IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
cannibal chief came forward to greet i ‘LONDON E. ©. 3 FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED CEREAL PRODUCTS 
; | _ - ° ° ° yo , le r >» a - 
the Frenchmen—in perfect French. , ee Ungerplein 2. * Rotterdam, Holland 
When they showed surprise at his Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” Cubic Address: “Fiermel.” Cale Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





command of the language, he ex- 
plained that he had studied in France. 
“What!” exclaimed the explorers. 


“You've been educated in France WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 


FLOUR IMPORTERS Industrie Maatschappy 
































and yet return ” feed on human 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 FLOUR AGENT . 
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equipment. The ship bore a promi- 
nent Russian name on the bow. 


The sharp-eyed Swiss watched the i be H. Rutherfurd GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
. P. Howie 


John Simpson 
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¢¢ ¢ 
A poor Persian asked a prophet 


whether Satan had a wife. The Established 1899 


prophet assured him Satan 
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Nora: “Master Jack has a new 
governess. Is she French?” ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. “ ’ 
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lish, I heard her talking and I'm MOCR, SAN AND FRED Tae |CA Cente 


sure of it.” 
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Parts of the proposed rocket to 
the moon would drop off as the fuel 
supply was used up. If contemplat- 
ing a trip, you should study the seat- 
ing plan with care. 


After a broken engagement, a 
young lady returned all the man’s 
letters marked, “Fourth Class Male.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The telephone started out with its 
back against the wall, developed to a 
point where it could stand upright, 
but now has to rest in a cradle. 
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¢¢ ¢ 
Red Skelton’s definition of a comic: The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats Board of i GRand 7535 
Marth ape pote He, on pea who in all ranges of protein for shipment in any Vv. 
sae a And we offer the finest of service FORT WORTH 
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onlin for amusement—rather than kets. From a we have @ wide STOCKYARDS STATION 
pean knowledge of millers’ problems. And we SAMUEL MUIR ond JAMES MEYERS 
¢$¢¢ conduct our business on the principle that 
Scientists, who always seem to be extra care and extra effort are priceless in- ENID 
reporting such things, report that a di t f t 
well-driven golf ball leaves the head grecients of every transaction. 


Lewis W. Sanford «© Phone 3316 
Maneger 


of the club at 135 miles per hour. 
This, it appears, is only slightly fast- 
er than the average golfer leaves the 
office. 
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... Only that both are procedures calling for experience, skill and fine tools... 
N-A’s Flour Service Division offers all these things to you and your consultants. 


®@ Experience of over a quarter-century in flour treatment. 


® Skill, in both field staff and laboratory, born of daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems. 


® Fine tools in the form of Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 
ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


So, for assistance on maturing, color improvement and enrichment call your nearby 
N-A Flour Specialist. 


“Dyox,” ““Novadelox,”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment.A 


for uniform enrichment 
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body Takes and Nobody Wins 








The Gamble Every- 


tveryone who drives a car has gambled by going too fast. 
In an effort to save a few seconds, we all go against our 
better judgment occasionally ... trying to pass another car 
when we know we shouldn’t ... or taking other risks in which 


we have really nothing to gain and everything to lose. 


Speed too great for safety is the largest single cause of fatal 
automobile accidents, according to the National Safety 
Council. Next is failure to keep to the right of the center 


line, and third is drinking by driver or pedestrian. 


Accidents have many causes, of course, but it is significant 
that there is at least one violation of the law, or of safe prac- 


tices, in nearly every instance. 


Support the safety movement in your community. Encour- 
age driver-training programs at your high school. Teach 
your children the rules of highway safety. And above all, 


accept your responsibility as a driver. 
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LLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


The Importance and Nee 
for Training Employees 
By W. H. Meinecke 


General Mills, Inc. 


r : SMRAINING is primarily defined 
as a function of supervision. 
It may be assigned to the per- 
sonnel department, directly to a de- 
partment head, or to the foreman. 
It is the function in assisting to meet 
our obligation as supervision by pro- 
viding qualified employees for all 
jobs. It is the teaching of employees 
what they need to know about vari- 
ous jobs, what they need to do, and 
how to understand their work. It 
teaches them what they need to 
know in order to be advanced or 
promoted, and at the same _ time 
gives an opportunity for the super- 
visor to keep a mental record or 
written record of the progress of an 
individual employee, with regard to 
job knowledge and skills 
It is impossible to expect from 
our school system adequate training 
for employees to do the jobs or even 
impractical to consider that public 
education should foot the bill in 
developing workers to do our as- 
signed tasks. The cost of training, 
we know, is high, and yet at the 
same time this does not forego the 
necessity of training employees to 
do an efficient job and to do the job 
easily. It is our responsibility to see 
that adequate training has been done 
in the past and that adequate train- 
ing is being done at the present time 
to make way for the future. There 
are numerous requirements for ad- 
ditional training over that which we 
had 10, 15 or 25 years ago. 


Why Training? 

Training requirements cover the 
need to replace those who may ter- 
minate for various reasons, as well 
as to replace those employees who 
are eligible for vacations. The vaca- 
tion load is becoming increasingly 
heavy each year when we consider 
that the average plant in the milling 
industry has one-, two- and three- 
week vacation contractional obliga- 
tions. The average vacation period 
for each employee is around two 
weeks per year. This represents 4% 
of the total time; therefore, it is 
necessary to have an additional num- 
ber of people on the payroll equiv- 
alent to 4% of the total to replace 
these men. It sounds like a low fig- 
ure; however, since most people pre- 


fer their vacations during the sum- 
mer, the vacation replacement load 
sometimes exceeds 10 to 20% of the 
total employees. This in itself is a 
big training load to have adequate 
employees for vacation replacement. 

Another need for proper training 
is to replace those who are falling 
by the wayside and going into other 
industries. Labor turnover now is 
much higher than experienced prior 
to the war. There seems to be a 
considerable amount of instability in 
a number of our employed people. 
Replacements must be trained and 
a potential replacement required for 
every man on the job. 

We have been talking a lot about 
having a man trained to fill every 
supervisory post. Every job that has 
any assemblance of skill requires an 
adequate back stop. 


Based on Specific Need 

Industrial training must always be 
based on a specific need. Replace- 
ments for vacations, terminations, re- 
tirement, sickness, leave of absence, 
absenteeism, and all of the other 
things causing vacations, is the spe- 
cific need. 

Certain habits, knowledge, atti- 
tudes, skills and performance, are 
necessary in the process of training. 
Attributes must be imparted to many 
people by qualified supervision. A 
scheduled selection of the training 
program is most necessary in our 
complex industrial life. It is impera- 
tive that we set down a program, 
whether it be written, or whether 
it be a plan well developed and dis- 
cussed within any plant organiza- 
tion, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence. We must determine first, the 
total requirement for training, the 
objective of obtaining or filling that 
requirement, what kind of training 
is necessary, how long shall people 
be trained, how many _ shall be 
trained, some of the methods of in- 
struction, how shall we evaluate some 
of those who have been trained, how 
we shall evaluate those who have 
been doing the training, and do we 
have all of the training requirements 
properly filled? We must be ever 
prepared to train individuals to do 
specific jobs in the organization. 

One of the biggest jobs in training 


is to induce people to want to be 
trained. There are very few who de- 
sire or show any indication to want 
to be trained. The milling school 
experience in our own company in- 
dicates that considerably less than 
10% are interested in voluntary 
training. Does this lead us to believe 
that all others are satisfied in their 
respective jobs? If so, we cannot 
accept this and must do something 
about it. How and what are two 
of the great challenges of the pres- 
ent day supervision structure? 

Training in the field of safety is 
a big problem and difficult to ef- 
fectively measure since it is impos- 
sible to determine what percentage 
of accidents is due to lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the employee 
and what percentage is due to fail- 
ure of the employee to use his knowl- 
edge effectively. 

The results of poor safety training, 
or no training, are poor morale, high 
costs, work stoppages, lost time, suf- 
fering and legislation. The state of 
Washington is becoming interested 
in laws and regulations concerning 
safety training. What are we in the 
milling industry going to do about 
it? Are we prepared to let a state- 
paid employee come into our plants 
and tell us what programs we must 
follow? It becomes imperative for 
those of us in responsible positions 
in the milling industry to treat the 
training of safety rules and standards 
as most important. 


Workers Should Know “Why” 

Poor workmanship, as a result of 
poor training, will cause a_ tabula- 
tion of errors in the form of lost 
business, complaints from the cus- 
tomer, or quality deviation. In the 
flour and feed milling business we 
don’t have the inspector at the end 
of the line, such as an automotive 
plant, but we do have the laboratory 
analysis which today is becoming in- 
creasingly accurate and meticulous. 
The protein, amylograph, ash, bak- 
ing tests are technical in scope—to 
meet the standards for these tests 
properly trained employees must 
have a record of efficiency and few 
errors. Even the nuisance cost of 
defective performance must be elimi- 
nated. Good training is obviously of 


W. H. Meinecke 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of an address 
presented by Mr. Meinecke at the 
annual convention of the Pacific Dis- 
trict, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. The author is manager of the 
Tacoma, Wash., plant of General 
Mills, Inc., and vice president of the 
Association of Operative Millers. The 
article is reprinted from the Bulletin 
of that organization. 





great significance to management. 
It is a well known fact that the em- 
ployee who has been taught the 
“why” of his job, who understands 
the reasons for careful work, and 
who is aware of the serious conse- 
quences of carelessness, will do much 
better work than the employee who 
is merely “watching the wheels go 
around.” 


Who Are We Training? 

In any given assignment or task 
to be performed, one has to look at 
the material with which he will work. 
In this instance, we are concerned 
with people—people of the present 
day, and of this generation. What 
kind of people are we required to 
train in today’s industrial activity? 
These people represent all age groups 

many of which have been exposed 
to a type of living, or problems of 
our present time, which might in- 
clude many who have served in 
World War I, have gone through a 
lush period of the 20's, suffered a 
depression in 1929, who have lived 
through the lean years of the 30’s, 
in which we saw WPA, PWA, NRA, 
and many of the other advanced so- 


(Continued on pake 3a) 
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OPEN MOUTH 


After the bag is filled, it 
is closed by sewing, 
stapling, wire tying, gluing 
or by using wide gummed 
tape. The bottom closure 
is made in the V-C 

bog factory. 


SEWN VALVE 
WITH SLEEVE 


Similar to sewn valve 
type except that the 
valve has an extended 
inner sleeve, This 
eliminates sifting of 
finely-ground, dusty 
moterials, 
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SEWN 
VALVE 


Bog is filled through @ 
small opening or volve 
at the top. When the 
bag is full, the valve 
closes automatically. 
Recommended for coorse, 
bulky products. 


SEWN VALVE 
WITH TUCK-IN 
SLEEVE 


After the bag is filled, 
the sleeve is manually 
folded into the valve pocket 
under the sleeve, thus 
forming a secure closure. 








Which YC Multiwall Bag is Best for You? 


Packaging is easier and more economical when you use the right type of 

multiwall bag. Each type has advantages for special kinds of jobs. If you 
have not reviewed your packaging requirements lately, it will pay you to 
consult a specially-trained V-C representative. Without cost or obligation, 


he will make recommendations that may save you money 


V-C Multiwall Bags are made of top-quality materials, carefully constructed 


to stand rough, tough treatment. In addition, V-C is prepared to make 


suggestions on how to modernize your trade design to give it extra sales appeal. 
” 


Expert designing, highest quality bag materials, painstaking construction, 
careful printing, speedy service and delivery ...all of these add up to 


unqualified satisfaction. That’s what you get when you use V-C Multiwall Bags. 
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mtinued from page la) 
cial ideas of our republic. During 
this time they saw Uncle Sam being 
the Great White Father attempting 
to solve every social and economic 
problem by one method or another. 
Some of these same people lived 
through World War II, which again 
was beset by economic stress, short- 
ages and many other conditions 
which were not considered normal. 

Some of these chaps born during 
the 20’s and 30’s found themselves 
graduating from school and going 
directly into the armed forces. They 
found themselves supported by the 
government. Some of the advantages 
upon leaving the service included a 
free education, a start in business, 
or being members of the rocking 
chair club. Too many of these chaps 
found themselves in the midst of 
taking every advantage of the easy 
dollar and expecting many plus ad- 
vantages. 

Perhaps all of 
life too easy for 
easy so that we 
things without giving forth any ef- 
fort. The average employee prob- 
ably expected to be given the plant 
superintendent’s job by some donor 
in the near future. He doesn’t feel 
the responsibility, or hasn't been 
taught the necessity of working his 
way to that job by actual experi- 
ence, working through the rank and 
file, a technical school, or other 
means in order to become qualified 
to fit the job. This is the kind of 
people we are today asked to train. 

They are a new kind of raw ma- 
terial to temper or condition for re- 
quirements that have increased. Re- 


these items made 
many of us, too 
begin to expect 
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quirements have made it necessary 
to put out products in a better and 
more appetizing manner to compete 
not only with our own flour milling 
industry, but to compete with other 
foods which have made such seri- 
ous inroads into the per capita con- 
sumption during the past 50 years. 
The challenge to train people to work 
smarter, not harder, is a big one. 
What can we do about it? How 
shall we plan our job and then work 
the plan? 

A. Establish a training objective. 

B. Establish a training program 
and follow it. 

C. Performance standards are 
all meeting the objective. 

D. Appraise the results regularly. 


A Miller’s Challenge 


In order to meet the challenge of 
Cc. R. Veeck, in his president’s ad- 
dress presented at the 1952 AOM 
conference, it is most necessary for 
those in the profession of milling to, 
not only increase our skill in the 
technical aspect of the task before 
us, but we have the profound re- 
sponsibility of developing men _ un- 
der us, not only to replace us in 
the future, but also men who will 
have objectvely a higher ideal, a 
higher degree of enthusiasm. It is 
most necessary that we, as well as 
those who are being trained, acquire 
enthusiasm about an_ objective, 
whether or not it pertains to learn- 
ing the next job above us, to learn 
a new profession or to learn how 
to do the present job even better 
and easier. This must replace the 
lackadaisical attitude of most of our 
present day people. Our training 
must counteract the spirit of easy 
come, easy go; it must impart a 
spirit of “Work hard to get some- 
thing.”” We must be patient, but 
eager. We must build a receptive at- 
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ing cloth. 


sifting capacity, non-blinding. 


GOLDEN ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH 


A silk bolting cloth unsurpassed as to durability, accuracy of weave, 
sifting performance and all other properties required of a reliable bolt- 


DURASET 


The new synthetic fiber bolting cloth. Made of synthetic fibers spec- 
ially developed for the manufacture of bolting cloth. No plain weave 
but leno weave which ensures firm and non-shifting meshes. 
vantages: greater durability, more precise sifting combined with a larger 


Main ad- 





UNITED SILK MILLS 
Krefeld Dhuenn B. Wermelskirchen 
Western Germany /British Zone 


Imported and Distributed by 





Pacific Coast Representative: 





MECHANICAL FELT AND TEXTILES CO. 


50 WEST 18th STREET, WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


STEPHEN THURLOW CO., 2405 lith Ave. S. W., Seattle 4, Wash. 








titude to learning more, to roll with 
the change in business and to give an 
approach to every problem with the 
development of “The Winning Edge.” 
With the Winning Edge one can ac- 
complish most anything—without it, 
progress is very slow. 

Training is a real selling program. 
Since most of our people are gener- 
ally not inclined to push themselves 
toward learning more about jobs, it 
behooves us, as management particu- 
larly, and down to the individual 
foremen, to sell the training pro- 
gram and the need for an additional 
training, to each and everyone of 
our employees. We can't sell the 
training program with false prom- 
ises or even an indication of better 
days ahead, it must be carefully pre- 
sented so the trainee does not be- 
come discouraged in certain objec- 
tives he may have surmised but are 
not attained. 


istablishing the Training Objective 

An industrial organization, such as 
our industry represents, must, like 
the individual employee, set an ob- 
jective in a training program. With- 
out a training objective setting forth 
the direction and goal of how much 
training shall be undertaken, it is 
impossible to accurately determine 
when such training has been given 
or even to compare the accepted pro- 
gram with the result of other pro- 
grams. The training objective pro- 
vides the basis of evaluating or un- 
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derstanding on the part of top man- 
agement, supervisor and employee 
It specifically points out things that 
had to be done and more practical 
elimination of confusion and empha- 
sis on responsibilities. By stating the 
training objective early in the pro- 
gram, much confusion and disagree- 
ment is eliminated. Roughly speak- 
ing, the objective becomes that of 
providing employees with whatever 
knowledge and skill they need to en- 
able them to perform their task in 
a competent manner. The future 
places the responsibility on all su- 
pervisors the job that shall be done 
How many millers will be needed 
and how do you want them trained? 
Are these millers to be trained 
to do just the job on the basis of 
past performances, or do you want 
them to accomplish the responsibility 
of running your new mill of tomor- 
row? Are they qualified to operate 
the best equipment that money can 
buy? Are they qualified to convert 
an expensive raw material, such as 
wheat, at the cheapest cost possible? 
Are they qualified to manufacture a 
product better than anything on the 
market? Do these millers have com- 
petently trained oilers, bolters, wheat 
men and sweepers so they can con- 
centrate on the many new changes 
that are required in flour milling? 
Are the people, as a result of a 
training objective, going to become 
versatile and acceptable to changing 


business, new products, changes in 
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THREE 
NEW 
MACHINES 


FOR YOU TO VIEW 


Superior Air Centrifuge 


The Air Centrifuge reaches new 
levels of efficiency in filter free 
dust recovery. 


* 
Fractionating Aspirator 


The Fractionating Aspirator 
establishes a new high in pre- 
cision air separation of grains 
and coarse stocks. 

* 


Air Jet Separator 


The Air Jet Separator is a new 
development in a_ laboratory 
unit for classifying and bran 
separation on fine granular 
stocks. 


Parlor ‘‘F’’ 


“The Air Centrifuge” 


SUPERIOR GRAIN SEPARATOR COMPANY 
HOPKINS, MINNESOTA 
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For Effectiveness 
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ELEVATOR DRY 
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... Like General ae i 
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CHECK CONCRETE DECAY © 


Excessive moisture causes concrete decay and Western Water- 
proofing Company checks water penetration at its source. 
That's why leading elevator and processing plant owners, like 
General Mills, specify Western for: 

© CONCRETE RESTORATION © PRESSURE APPLICATION OF CONCRETE 


@ MORTAR JOINT REPLACEMENT @ PUTTING JOINTS IN MOVEMENT 
(No Materials For Sale) 


Preventive maintenance pays. Write for folder “Maintenance 
and Restoration of Concrete Storage Tanks.” 


UMIES TERN 


,_/ATERPROOFING CO. 


RESTORATION COMPANY 
1223 Syndicate Trust Bidg e St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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2° CANMORE BRAND 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth is a product of the highest quality, 
made in Scotland by skilled silk weavers and technicians. 

Expert supervision at every stage of its manufacture ensures its perfect- 
tion and complete efficiency. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT 1S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ROCHDALE... ENGLAND 
eas ee) 


LONDON OFFICE 
AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 








DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES ——But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


.. » Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 





If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COz extinguisher fluid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mitt MuTuat Fire Prevention BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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producing, manufacturing, labor 
problems, and other imposing de- 
mands on our plants? 

The trainer must instill in the 
trainee, whether a college graduate 
or the new untrained sweeper, an 
objective for the employee. The ob- 
jective of becoming the supervisor 
of a department may be set, for ex- 
ample. What answer can be given if 
the objective is missed? Set a new 
goal, reevaluate why the goal was 
not attained, concentrate on the rea- 
was missed, and re-establish 
time for reaching the goal— 
or, simply select a new goal, but 
make it realistic. Everyone should 
have a goal in life and work effort. 
Without goal, life would be 
purposeless. 


sons it 


a new 


some 


Likewise a training goal in your 
plant should be established. How well 
do you want every man trained by 
1960? How many trained replace- 
ments will you have by that time? 
How many must you train to re- 
place labor turnover? How many 
men must you train to transfer to 
other plants or lose to other in- 
dustries? 

During the past five or six years 
several types of individuals have been 
observed with special interest. Short- 
ly after the war, in 1945, one young 
employee of about 25 years old re- 
turned from the service to our em- 
ploy. He had worked in several de- 
partments in the plant prior to the 
war and was considered an average 
employee. However, during the serv- 
ice, he was trained in engineering 
drawing. This he enjoyed immensely. 
The training was specialized and 
concentrated in scope. Upon his re- 
turn he was assigned to similar du- 
ties in the plant. 

As time went on no effort was 
apparent for further training. A seri- 
lack of interest in everything, 
except drawing, was evident. No one 
was able to persuade this employee 
to further his skills. He was eligible 
to attend college under GI Bill of 
Rights. He wasn’t interested. After 
some rather pointed persuasion, we 
were finally able to create a desire 
for the establishment of a_ goal; 
namely, a college degree in engi- 
neering. 

When 


ous 


caught fire, 
Presently, 


that objective 
nothing could stop him. 
he is completing his last year at 
Washington State College. Each 
summer has been spent at the plant 
on engineering assignments. His in- 
enthusiasm, know-how, and 
objective point of view is remark- 
able in comparison to _ pre-college 
days. 

Several other cases can be cited 
where results were possible by care- 
ful training procedure. 


Must Be Maintained 


Too often the employee wants suc- 
cess in a hurry. How can the em- 
ployer or trainer best keep this 
man’s interest, despite union rules, 
seniority, other more qualified peo- 
ple going ahead, and the many other 
pitfalls of running an industrial es- 
tablishment? He must be trained to 
expect competition for the better 
jobs. He must realize that someone 
is constantly working for the same 
job he may have set as an objec- 
tive of his own, Obviously, the best 
man should get the job; however, 
some of our rules may not permit 
the best qualified man to have the 
job. 

The fact that discouraging devel- 
opments will come up should be em- 
phasized time and time again. The 
trainee must expect it and be ready 
to meet those occasions. The ob- 
jective, if in a form of a specific 


terest, 


Interest 
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job, may be attained by someone 
else, but the fact still remains, if 
one has worked hard to qualify him- 
self for a specified job, much of 
this effort is not lost, since it can 
be used on other assignments. 

This type of learning is very simi- 
lar to high school or college degrees. 
No one can take an education away 
from you. 


Sell Your Training Program 


You and I as members of the AOM 
should look back in retrospect and 
determine in our minds, “Have we 
accomplished anything worth while 
during the past 10 or 20 years in 


developing top men in our industry 
or profession?” 

We can say the correspondence 
course of the AOM is a real contribu- 
tion to the industry. Writing a course 
and supporting it isn’t enough. The 
Pacific District showed signs of not 
being satisfied and went further by 
providing the means to encourage 
students to take the course. I believe 
the interest and program of the dis- 
trict was the chief contributing fac- 
tor that brought in all of these 
students during the past year. It was 
the encouragement, the faith in op- 
portunity, and the salesmanship of 
this group that made a success of the 
present program. We were enthusi- 
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astically excited during the course of 
selling the correspondence course on 
the Pacific District subsidy basis. It 
caught fire. A number of young chaps 
were interested in the program. This 
is interest and enthusiasm that 
should be complimented. Can we af- 
fect the same result in our plant? 
We must be interested in a good 
training objective and do something 
about it, sell its good points and 
get all of the employees to think 
in the same terms that we do. Put 
it on a personal basis rather than 
on a company basis. 

Training is an integral part of 
every operation, every day, and if 
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Newest type Roller Mills — totally enclosed — roller bearings. 
Triple-deck Purifiers. 

Buhler Pneumatics in mill and cleaning house. 
Buhler self-cleaning Chain Conveyors. 


For these results: 
¢ Compact space saving installation, yet easy access to all machines to 

facilitate supervision. 
¢ Simplified sanitation. 
¢ Low production costs — maximum yield — better products. 
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Proper Use of Insecticides 
in and Around Flour Mills 


Tin proper use of insecticides 
in and around flour mills is 
one of the important parts of 
a control program which has good 
housekeeping as its foundation, ac- 
cording to Glenn O. Munger of the 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Kansas City. 

“The use of insecticides presents 
certain problems to those who oper- 
ate and maintain the program,” he 
states in a service bulletin. ‘These 
problems may be stated in general 


by asking what to use, how to use 
it, when to use it and where to use 
the material. Because of the many 
diversified factors that are involved, 
we will deal with the general phases 
in this bulletin and break down the 
topics in future bulletins,” he said. 
Following are Mr. Munger’s recom- 
mendations: 

“The first step in getting a control 
program under way through the use 
of insecticides is to determine the 


type and location of the infestation 
that must be dealt with. A fly control 
program, for example, would be car- 


ried out in a different manner from 
one for the control of the confused 
flour beetle. The reason this step 


should be carefully carried out is that 
different insecticides must be used 
to cotrol the various types of insects 


that are found in and around food 
plants. 

“Each of the various insecticides 
that is available has many uses, but 
each also has its limitations. One 
may be more effective against one 
type of insect than another. One 
may have a faster knock-down, or it 





The cleanest flour 
comes from 
the cleanest mills 





Make sure of effective, economical insect and rodent control 





with AERO’ LIQUID HCN, Fumigant 


Experienced mill operators have found that the best 


fumigant for periodic destruction of hidden insects, 


Advantages: 


@ One of the most effective of all modern fumigants. 


insect eggs and rodents is AERO Liguip HCN. When @ One of the most economical of all modern fumigants. 
properly applied by an Industrial Fumigation Engi- @ No dust or dirt 
neer, Liguw HCN gives you plant-wide pest control @ No residue problems; vaporizes completely 


in a matter of hours, 


e@ Largest cylinders empty in 5 to 10 minutes 


\nd Liguin HCN has no injurious effect on grain e HCN, being lighter than air, dissipates rapidly upon 


and flour stocks. It leaves no taste or odor after 
proper aeration, and it does not affect the baking 


qualities of flour. 


Consult your local Fumigation Engineer, or write 
us for the name of one near you. 


Other Cyanamid Products for Effective Pest Control 


CyYAnocas® G-FuMIGANT . .. kills insects and insect 


eggs in stored grain. 
Cyanocas A-Dusr. . 


Write for fully descriptive literature. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, lll. - Donaghey Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 
Brewster, Fla.» 111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. » 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
P. 0. Box 808, Winchester, Va. 


. destroys rodents outdoors. 





proper ventilation 


@ Convenient. A mechanical operation conducted from 
outside the plant 
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may have a longer residual life when 
properly applied. The toxic hazards 
must also be considered in certain 
operations as this is a major factor 
in the use of the insecticidal materi- 
als. For these reasons, the selection 
of the proper material to use is very 
important and should be carefully 
considered. 

“Once the question of which ma- 
terial to use has been answered, the 
problem of how to use it presents 
itself. By this we mean, shall it be 
an oil or water base spray, a fog or 
aerosol type application, or a dust 
or wettable powder. 

“Each of the above types of formu- 
lations has its advantages and its 
place in insect control. For residual 
spraying, the use of an oil or water 
base spray is recommended. The oil 
base insecticides may be purchased 
in the concentrate or finished spray 
formulations. The water base sprays 
are mixed on the job from the emul- 
sifiable concentrate forms of the ma- 
terial. Oil base sprays are generally 
considered to adhere to surfaces more 
readily than water base sprays, espe- 
cially if any dust or dirt is present. 
Where the slight odors from the oil 
might be objectionable for one reason 
or another, water base sprays 
used. 

“Dusts and wettable powders also 
have a place in insect control, but 
they are not widely used in the food 
industry. Dusts are used in the agri- 
cultural fields and wettable powders 
may be used here as well as in food 
plants. The wettable powder leaves 
a powdery residue on the sprayed 
surfaces and this is an objectionable 
feature to its use in food plants. It 
is being used to some extent in loca- 
tions where this residue is of no im- 
portance. 

“There is a wide field of formula- 
tions to choose from and careful selec- 
tion of the proper one for a particu- 
lar problem will have a great deal 
to do with the final results of the 
control program. 

“The timing of the control program 
is important to proper control al- 
though it is not as critical as in some 
phases of agricultural pest control. 
The sprays should be applied at a 
time when the insects will be con- 
trolled to the best advantage. Spray- 
ing should be regular and timed so 
that a constant control effect is ob- 
tained from the materials. The inter- 
vals between sprayings should be 
worked out so that when the effects 
of the previous spraying begin to 
diminish, the residue is renewed. This 
type of program will present a poi- 
soned surface to the insects at all 
times and will not give them a period 
in which to recover and build up the 
population. The timing interval will 
depend upon the insecticide used, and 
the places it is used, the insects in- 
volved, and the various conditions 
found in the different plants. This, as 
you can see, makes definite state- 
ments difficult, except when all the 
conditions are known. They must 
necessarily be worked out for the 
circumstances involved. 

“Where to use the sprays is an- 
other problem that faces the director 
of the control program. Since food 
products are involved, they must be 
protected from any contamination by 
the insecticides. The residual sprays 
must be used with discretion in this 
regard and food products should never 
be directly sprayed with the material. 


are 


Formulations containing pyrethrum 
and the various synergistic agents 


are considered to be the safest to use 
both from the contamination factor 
and from the standpoint of toxicity 
to humans and aminals. In spite of 
this, they should be used wisely and 
carefully.” 
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changes are made in the environ- meantime it will be necessary to 
at ontro or ment, the carrying capacity is re- keep fighting down the rising num- 
duced, and natural forces soon re- bers of rats with short-term methods. 
Grain Stora e duce the numbers to the new low- Ratproofing 
ered naturi vel. U r the right . 

g ral level. Under he 1 From the viewpoint of grain sani- 
tation, ratproot storages seem to be 
By Dr. D.W. Hayne very low. the only answer. Rodents in small 

This biological approach to rat numbers can foul grain, and no mat- 
7 control has been emphasized here be- ter how well kept a farm is, a cer- 
vard the maximum, until the num- I Ke} 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Th , , cnn il th cause, in the long run, it is the best tain number of wanderers may be ex- 

y Sl Ls > ace F ‘oo Tr catc ‘estate Ss, e : 
opens — tte ers catch up. To restate a . way and the only hope for a perma- pected to explore the premises and 

nent solution. It isn’t as glamorous as to find unprotected grain 
easier the living for those rats re- a new poison, and it is not a cheap New storages should be rodent 
maining. or easy method. On many Michigan proof; this seems clear. For older 
With a program of farm sanita- farms such a program must go slow storages, extensive use may be made 
tion, on the other hand, fundamental and be planned far ahead. In the of sheet metal, of galvanized hard- 


conditions, the new level can be made 





ing article is the text of an address better the job of poisoning we do, the 
presented by Dr. Hayne at a grain 
sanitation school held recently at 
Michigan State College under the 
sponsorship of the Michigan Millers 
Assn. and MSC, Dr. Hayne is a staff 
member of the MSC department of 
zoology. 
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crowded, which means when the bleacheries 
numbers are approaching the upper Flanged 
limits, then there is an increase in Only leather can long 
fighting, eating of young and canni- resist the wear on face 
balism. These mortality factors do and seuee, 206 provide 

c the required pulley grip 
not decrease the population level; without heavy tension. 
they simply prevent it. from going 
higher 
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ware cloth of % or % in. mesh, or of 
expanded metal lath, the choice de- 
pending upon the weather exposure 
and the use intended. Ventilation 
openings should all be screened. 

The economic aspect is important 
here, for proper storage, whether the 
erection of new or the improvement 
of old, costs money. This means that 
to store grain properly on the farm, 
the farmer must plan ahead, and 
quite likely the smaller, occasional 
producer of wheat will decide more 
often to sell his grain at harvest. 

Poisoning 

Reduction of rats by poisons is 
a temporary measure but often nec- 
essary. Also, unfortunately it is much 
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easier to try some new poison than 
it is to face the hard realities of farm 
sanitation. 

The best generally useful rat poi- 
son is warfarin. For farm use we rec- 
ommend buying the so-called concen- 
trate and mixing a bait according to 
one of these formulas (recommended 
by the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service): 


a 
Corn meal (freshly ground, if 
nae 65% 
Rolled or ground oats ...... 20% 
Powdered sugar .......... 5% 
Vegetable or mineral oil .... 5% 


Warfarin (.5% concentrate) 5% 


100% 





2. 
Corn meal (freshly ground, if 
PORSIDIG) 5 66:66:00 00.50.5006 45% 
Rolled or ground oats ..... 45% 
Vegetable or mineral oil ... 5% 
Warfarin (.5% concentrate) 5% 
100% 
Because warfarin acts slowly, and 
gradually causes internal hemor- 


rhage, it must be consumed for sev- 
eral days to be effective. A single 
dose is not effective. If a warfarin 
poisoning campaign is commenced 
and then stopped short of comple- 
tion, the rats will recover and the 
whole attempt will be wasted effort. 
All of this means that warfarin baits 
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must be exposed with more care, bet- 
ter protected, and better tended than 
other poisons have been. 

The best method of baiting is to 
use regular stations, which may range 
from bait boxes with hinged lids to 
the simple form of a piece of plank 
tacked against the wall at a slant, 
with the bait behind it. Bait stations 
should have a cup or two of bait as 
a minimum, with more if it is eaten. 
Stations should be tended every day 
the first week and less often there- 
after. Ideally, stations should be 
maintained continuously. 

There may be a few hazards in the 
use of warfarin where general farm- 
ing is practiced. Any warmblooded 
animal which eats the bait may be 
affected, and killed if enough bait 
is eaten. Bait must be kept from 
stock and from dogs. Cats may be 
sickened or even killed when war- 
farin is used, apparently from filling 
up on rodents which are carrying a 
dose of poison bait and which may 
be easy to catch after the chemical 
has started to act. Cats should be 
confined for at least the first week 
of warfarin use. 

Where there is an unusually heavy 
infestation to begin with, a prelimi- 
nary baiting with red squill is rec- 
ommended. Red squill is less expen- 
sive and will kill many of the rats; 
then it should be followed by war- 
farin. A _ biologically standardized 
form of red squill should be used. The 
powder may be mixed with a cereal, 
meat or fish bait at the rate of about 
1 part red squill to 14 parts of 
bait (about 5 oz. red squill to 4 lb. 
bait). Prebaiting improves the effec- 
tiveness of red squill. This means that 
unpoisoned bait should be distributed 
for several days, until the rats are 
accustomed to eating it; then the 
same bait, but now poisoned, should 
be distributed at the same points. A 
major advantage of red squill is its 
relative safety, since it is of low 
toxicity for most animals except rats. 

Antu.—This is an efficient rat poi- 
son which has one defect in that 
those rats which survive a less-than- 
lethal dose acquire an immunity 
which lasts for a number of weeks. 
Antu may well be used instead of 
red squill for a preliminary poison, to 
be followed by warfarin on a contin- 
uing basis. It is recommended for 
use at intervals of two months or 
more. 

The newer, water soluble warfarin 
(warficide) is not yet generally 
available to farmers, although it is 
being used in large grain storages. 
It is uncertain as yet just how this 
will fit in on a general farm where 
water is usually quite available to 
rats. 

Other Methods 

For the use of this audience, the 
following listing is made of methods 
which are not recommended but 
about which questions are often 
raised by farmers. 

Traps, ordinary snap. If used in 
sufficient numbers (several dozen to 
100 on a farm) and if used with 
persistence and skill, traps will cut 
down the rat population. Under or- 
dinary conditions, using a half dozen, 
not much can be done in control of 
rats. 

Traps, barrel, etc. Although sever- 
al kinds of barrel traps and other 
elaborate devices will catch rats, the 
labor in preparing them and the poor 
average results make them poor rat 
destroyers. 

Strychnine. This otherwise very 
toxic poison has been found to be 
a very poor control] for rats. It is, in 
addition, a very dangerous material 
to keep about the farm. Not recom- 
mended. 

Cyanide. This extremely toxic sub- 
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stance is too dangerous to be recom- 
mended for farm use, and it is not 
adapted to use in poisoning rats. 
Don’t use. 

1080. Use of this poison is restricted 
to professional pest control operators. 
It is too dangerous for ordinary use. 
Don’t Use. 

Phosphorus and phosphorus com- 
pounds. Very efficient commercial rat 
poisons (rat pastes) have been made 
from phosphorus. It is very danger- 
ous to handle, expensive, and a fire 
hazard if not properly prepared. Not 
recommended. 

Thallium. This dangerous poison is 
not much used any more for rat poi- 
soning. It is highly toxic to humans 
and is stored in the body, making it 
possible to accumulate a toxic quan- 
tity bit by bit. Not recommended. 

Arsenic. An effective rat poison if 
a high-grade finely ground quality is 
used, but toxic to humans. Used 1 
part arsenic to 20 parts bait. Not 
recommended. 

Lead arsenate (spray 
Useless as rat poison. 


chemical). 


Barium carbonate. Years ago this 
was much used as a rat poison, for 
it is not nearly so dangerous to han- 
dle as other rat poisons then avail- 
able. A precipitated form should be 
used, mixed one part poison to four 
parts bait. Not an efficient rat poison. 
Will not ‘drive rats outdoors.” Not 
recommended. 

Fumigation. Of little use on the 
farm against rats, except as fumiga- 
tion of burrows in the ground, out- 
doors. Here may be used calcium cy- 
anide dust, blown in with a pump, 
or the exhaust from a gasoline en- 
gine, conducted to the burrow with a 
piece of garden hose. Recommended 
for burrows, but only outdoors. 

“Virus” or disease. Experience in 
this country has shown that attempts 
to start a disease in a wild rat popu- 
lation are expensive and either abso- 
lutely useless or else dangerous to 
farm animals and to man. Not recom- 
mended. 

Plaster of Paris. There is no evi- 
dence to support the oldtime state- 
ment that rats may be killed by mix- 
ing plaster of paris in their food. 

Mummifying compounds, Some rat 
poisons have claimed that their com- 
pound not only kills but also mummi- 
fies the animals so that there is no 
odor. This is purest hokum 

“Driving rats outdoors to die.” 
There is a persistent folk belief that 
some poisons, barium carbonate in 
particular, drive the rats outdoors to 
die, by making them thirsty. Any 
established rat has his source of 
water, which may be either indoors 
or out. If a building is ratproofed, 
the rats cannot get out, any more 
than they can get in. If the building 
is not ratproofed, a poisoned rat 
may die either outdoors or indoors. 
Use of any effective rat poison may 
result in odor from dead rats in the 
house, and for this reason we do not 
recommend poison for rat control in 
a dwelling. To repeat, no rat poison 
will drive rats outdoors to die. 
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SPLICING BELTS 

Before a belt can run straight and 
true the ends which are joined to- 
gether must be cut perfectly square. 
Or if one of the ends is out of square, 
the other end must be out the same 
amount in the opposite direction. 
Without a square or a belt-cutting 
machine it is possible to insure a 
straight-running belt by lining up 
the two ends of a belt, turning one 
end completely over the other and 
trimming both ends at once. But it 
is best to use belt cutters——Power 
Transmission Council. 
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Ion-Exchange in Analysis 
and in Industrial Uses 


E should perhaps commence 

our review of ion-exchange 

techniques and practices by 
explaining what ions are and what 
ion-exchange means. To do this, we 
must first say a little about atoms 
and molecules. In the early days of 
our study of chemistry, we learned 
that an atom was an indivisible unit 
of matter, but times have changed 
since those days and we now know 
not only that atoms can be divided 
but how to divide them. These later 


advances in our knowledge need not, 
however, confuse us, and for the time 
being we may accept that an atom 
is a unit of elementary matter which 
is indivisible as far as ordinary con- 
ditions and reactions are concerned. 

While the basic unit of an element 
is the atom, the basic unit of com- 
pounds is the molecule. The number 
of atoms in a molecule will, of course, 
depend upon what elements are con- 
tained in the compound and in what 
relative proportions. Thus, the com- 
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pound sodium chloride, which con- 
tains the two elements sodium and 
chlorine, contains but two atoms in 
its molecule. On the other hand, the 
compound calcium chloride is a com- 
pound of calcium and chlorine but 
because calcium has twice the com- 
bining power of sodium, there are 
three atoms in each molecule of cal- 
cium chloride, namely, one of calcium 
and two of chlorine. 

When a salt such as sodium chlor- 
ide or calcium chloride is dissolved 
in water, it immediately undergoes 
dissociation into what are known as 
ions. An ion is an atom which is car- 
rying an electric charge. Thus, when 
sodium chloride dissociates in wate1 
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Editor’s Note: lIon-exchange phe- 
nomena are not a new discovery but 
their utilization in the laboratory and 
in industry is nevertheless a compar- 
atively modern development. The fol- 
lowing article, written by the science 
editor of Milling, presents a lucid ex- 
planation of the phenomenon and 
some of the industrial uses. The ar- 
ticle is reprinted from Milling. 





it produces a sodium ion, which is 
a sodium atom carrying a unit posi- 
tive electrical charge, and a chlorine 
ion, which is a chlorine atom bear- 
ing a unit negative electrical charge. 
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The presence of the electrical charges 
is of vital importance and causes the 
ions to have very different properties 
from the atoms from which they have 
been derived. Sodium atoms react 
violently with water to form caustic 
soda and hydrogen, whereas sodium 
ions, which are only charged atoms, 
are perfectly quiescent in water and 
do not react with it. 

When sodium chloride dissociates, 
it furnishes one sodium ion, i.e., a 
sodium atom bearing a_ positive 
charge, and one chlorine ion, i.e., one 
chlorine atom bearing a_ negative 
charge. The opposite charges are 
equal in amount and hence the solu- 
tion remains electrically neutral. 


When calcium chloride dissociates in- 
to ions, it gives rise to two chlorine 
ions, each being a negative charge, 
but the calcium ion bears two posi- 
tive charges and hence neutrality is 
again ensured. 

If two electrodes are placed in a 
solution of a dissociated salt and a 
voltage difference is applied to the 
electrodes, then the ions in solution 
migrate toward the electrodes. The 
ions bearing positive electric charges 
move toward the negative electrode 
and vice versa. It is this migration 
of the electrically charged ions which 
explains electrolysis. The ions which 
migrate to the anode, that is, the 
positively charged electrode, are 
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called anions, while those that con- 
gregate at the cathode are known 
as cations. Since it is opposite charges 
which attract each other, anions are 
negatively charged ions, while cations 
bear a positive charge. 

It will now be clear that ion-ex- 
change means replacing one ion in 
solution by another. Thus, if the so- 
dium ions in a solution of sodium 
chloride could be replaced by calcium 
ions to give calcium chloride then 
that would be an example of ion-ex- 
change. Doubtlessly at this stage it 
will occur to many readers that ex- 
amples of ion-exchange were quite 
common even in the days of their 
elementary chemistry. They will re- 
member probably that they added a 
solution of sodium carbonate to a 
solution of calcium chloride, whereby 
they obtained a precipitate of cal- 
cium carbonate and were left with 
a solution of sodium chloride. They 
had replaced the calcium ions by 
sodium ions and had thus effected an 
ion-exchange. This example, and 
many others that occur in chemistry, 
are instances of an exchange of ions 
which is effected by the removal of 
two of the ions from the system (cal- 
cium ions and carbonate ions in the 
example quoted) in the form of an 
insoluble compound. A disadvantage 
of such methods is that the precipi- 
tate has to be removed before the 
solution containing the exchanged 
ion can be used in further work. This 
could be a serious item in industry. 
where filtration and the disposal of 
an insoluble waste material may be 
troublesome and costly. 

It has long been, known that if 
solutions containing, say, calcium or 
magnesium ions, are_ percolated 
through greensand or some other 
naturally occurring minerals of anal- 
ogous composition. an exchange of 
ions takes place; the solution leaving 
the mineral bed now contains sodium 
ions, while the calcium and magne- 
sium ions have displaced the sodium 
in the mineral. 

This phenomenon found a use in 
the softening of water. Domestic wa- 
ter softeners were packed with a 
granular ion-exchange mineral, so 
that water passed through them 
ceased to be hard because the cal- 
cium and magnesium carbonates and 
sulphates, which constitute the hard- 
ness of water, were converted to 
sodium carbonate and sulphate. Aft- 
er some time the compound in such a 
softener becomes ineffective because 
it has lost all its sodium ions, which 
have been replaced by calcium and 
magnesium. When this. stage is 
reached, it is a simple matter to re- 
generate the softener. It is neces- 
sary only to pass through the soften- 
er a solution of sodium chloride, 
whereupon the calcium and magne- 
sium ions become displaced by sodium 
ions. 

When methods of synthesizing ion- 
exchange compounds had been dis- 
covered, it became possible to go far 
beyond the calcium/sodium or mag- 
nesium/sodium exchange and to pre- 
pare compounds capable of effecting 
the exchange of anions, which had 
not been possible with naturally oc- 
curring minerals, which were cation 
exchanges. It is now possible to pur- 
chase a wide range of ion-exchange 
componds. To close this article, we 
will give some examples of the uses 
to which these compounds are being 
put. 

In the research laboratory, ion- 
exchange technique has proved very 
valuable in the isolation of individual 
amino acids from protein hydroly- 
sates. The hydrolysate, which is a 
very complex mixture of amino acids, 
is passed through an ion-exchange 
column, whereby it becomes sep- 
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arated into several groups of like 
amino acids. Each of these groups 
can be removed separately from the 
column and then passed through an 
ion-exchange column containing a dif- 
ferent resin, whereby further resolu- 
tion is effected. It has been possible 
to translate this technique to the in- 
dustrial scale and thus use the ion- 
exchange method for the commercial 
preparation of pure amino acids. The 
procedure has been also useful in the 
separation of mixtures of sugars. It 
is true that sugars do not form ions 
when dissolved in water but they can 
be linked to boric acid to give an 
ionic form which is amenable to 
treatment by the ion-exchange tech- 
nique. The value of the ion-exchange 
technique as an analytical tool in 
problems of this nature cannot be 
overstressed; it can be used to re- 
solve mixtures which in the present 
state cf our knowledge could not be 
separated by other means. 

In industry the ion-exchange pro- 
cedure has found a use when water 
of a high degree of purity is re- 
quired. Water can be treated by the 
ion-exchange method until it is com- 
pletely free from salt. This is accom- 
plished by passing the water through 
an acid cation exchanger, whereby 
all the cations are replaced by hydro- 
gen, and then through an anion-ex- 
changer whereby all the anions are 
substituted by hydroxy] ions. The hy- 
drogen ions and the hydroxyl ions 
combine to form water, with the re- 
sult that the treated water is com- 
pletely free from salts. 

During the war use was made of 
an ion-exchange reaction to enable 
sea-water to be made drinkable and 
packs containing small ion-exchange 
apparatus were part of the emergency 
kit fitted to rafts and rubber dinghys. 

Another important use of ion-ex- 
change methods in industry is in the 
treatment of industrial wastes. It 
may be necessary to treat a trade 
effluent because it contains a certain 
amount of a valuable by-product, 
which it is desired to recover, or be- 
cause the effluent would otherwise be 
nonacceptable to the effluent dis- 
posal authorities. For both purposes 
ion-exchange methods have proved 
convenient and successful. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Fork Truck 
Operations 


By O. T. Henkle, Jr. 


IE human element is one of 

l the greatest factors in the cost 

of fork truck operations. Fork 
trucks—capable of moving and tier- 
ing great quantities of stock or prod- 
uct—are called upon, throughout in- 
dustry, to perform quickly and eco- 
nomically. 

Everything has been engineered 
into a fork truck with the exception 
of the skill and expertness of those 
people responsible for the fork 
truck’s continued high-level produc- 
tiveness. Thus, operator judgment 
becomes as important to a job as 
good truck design, material and 
workmanship. 

In some ways operator judgment 
is more important because the lack 
of proper judgment can result in 
considerable property damage, se- 
vere injuries or even loss of life. It 
must be remembered that tons of 
material, possessing an enormous 
amount of kinetic energy are being 
handled whenever the fork truck is 
in operation. This force must always 
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be carefully controlled if operating 
and maintenance costs are to be kept 
at a minimum. 

Proper Use of Equipment — The 
primary rule in proper use of equip- 
ment is to permit only qualified oper- 
ators to drive the fork truck. When- 
ever the truck is left idle, the key 
should be removed from the cutout 
switch. This will render the truck 
inoperative and prevent unauthor- 
ized use. 

Reverse gear should not be used 
as a substitute for brakes, because 
this action imposes severe strains 
upon the drive assembly. If the 


brakes are faulty, this condition 
should be reported to the mainten- 
ance department and the necessary 
repairs effected immediately. 

Proper Loading of Equipment—It 
should be the truck operator’s re- 
sponsibility that each unit-load be 
securely piled before attempting to 
move the load. When this is ascer- 
tained, then the operator should 
drive the truck under the pallet as 
far as possible to avoid spilling the 
load. At the same time, the truck 
forks should be located centrally un- 
der the pallet, because off-center 
loads reduce the stability of the 


lla 


truck and also exert unnecessary 
strain on parts of the lifting mech- 
anism. 

When loading into highway trucks 
or trailers, be sure that the receiv- 
ing unit brakes are set and wheéls 
are blocked. If the springs are weak, 
the body should be supported with 
jacks or braces. Also, inspect all car, 
truck and trailer floors carefully be- 
fore entering with a lift truck. The 
operator should be certain that the 
floors are strong enough to support 
the combined weight of the fork 
truck and the load. 

Proper Movement of Loads—When 
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starting to move the fork truck with 
a load, all speeds should be used. 
The controller handle should not be 
thrown into top speed immediately. 
When stopping, however, the con- 
troller should be quickly returned to 
neutral to avoid dangerous arcing. 
The truck should not be driven in an 
unsafe condition. Any mechanical or 
electrical deficiency should be re- 
ported to the proper authority im- 
mediately. 

Care must be taken to prevent 
the loaded truck from passing over 
chips, oil, materials in process or 
other obstructions. Dirty floors 
should be reported to those responsi- 
ble 
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Control of Stored-W heat 
Insects in Michigan 
By Dr. Herman King 


ANY people believe that in- 
sect pests of stored wheat 


come from the fields with the 
wheat at harvest time, and that new 
wheat normally is infested with in- 
sects. Such is not the case in Michi- 
gan and other northern states. Wheat 
reaches harvest entirely free from 
insect damage as far as the kernel 
is concerned. 
Grasshoppers, aphids, leafhoppers, 


beetles and other types of insects live 
in the wheat fields during the sum- 
mer and feed casually on all kinds 
of vegetation. Some of them may be 
drawn in with the grain as it is har- 
vested and may even get to the ele- 
vator in a load of new wheat but they 
cannot survive on dry wheat and they 
soon die or leave for greener pastures. 

Insects which are pests of stored 
wheat live in the storage facilities 
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MILLING EQUIPMENT NEEDS 
SUPPLEMENTARY FUMIGATION 


Use DOWFUME EB-15 for monthly machinery and spot treatment 


between general space fumigations with DOW METHYL BROMIDE 





Ideal for local machinery and spot fumigation, 
Dowfume" EB-15 is designed to be used at regular 
intervals between general space fumigations with 
Dow Methy! Bromide. It is exceptionally effective 
for treatment of processing and handling equip- 
ment capable of retaining fumigant vapors for a 


reasonable length of time. 


Dowfume EB-15 is a low vapor pressure material 
whieh evaporates slowly and is retained in dead 
where it can remain effective for 30 to 60 
days after application. This is an efficient way to 
control all common types of grain and cereal insects 


stock, 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 


a 


Dowfume EB-15 is simply poured into any convenient opening. Dosage 


chart on request. 


build-up. 





stages 


materials thoroughly 
works fast 


> Operator has gas mask readily available 


in their breeding places and thus reduce insect 


For general space, vault, box car and tarpaulin fumi- 
gations—Dow Methyl Bromide penetrates infested 


—controls pests in all life 
—aerates rapidly. It will pay you 


to get the facts. You are invited to write our 


Fumigant Department for complete information on 
Dow fumigants. We will gladly put you in touch 
with a competent operator in your locality, one 
specializing in mill fumigation, THE DOW CHEMICAL 
coMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article was adapted from the 
text of an address presented by Dr. 
King at a meeting of elevator opera- 
tors and other grain handlers held at 
Michigan State College April 13. The 
author is a staff member of the de- 
partment of entomology at Michigan 
State College. 





from year to year and never attack 
wheat in the fields. 

Unfortunately, these insects may 
survive and may be carried from 
place to place in small samples of 
“stored” grain or feed. It is for this 
reason that it may appear that the 
insects have their origin in the wheat 
field. The following examples illus- 
trate how easily this may happen: 

1. Even after a granary is swept 
out, enough insects may remain in 
cracks and crevices to infest new 
wheat. 

2. Insects may move from an in- 
fested bin of old wheat to a nearby 
bin of new wheat. 

3. A combine, with a few pints of 
wheat scattered through it, may be- 
come infested during off-season stor- 
age. At harvest, this infested wheat 
is mixed with the first new wheat 
that goes through the machine. 

4. A grower, ready to take a load 
of new wheat to market, and at the 
same time preparing the granary for 
use, may add a few bushels of old 
wheat to the load. 

5. Equipment that is used repeat- 
edly for moving grain, feed, seed, or 
cereal products may be infested and 
may contaminate new wheat that 
is moved by it. Such equipment would 
include feed and grain bags, truck 
boxes, boxcars, elevating equipment, 
etc. 

The fact that wheat is free from 
damage at harvest time means that 
prevention of insect damage is pos- 
sible. The fact that wheat is so easily 
contaminated in transit or in storage 
means that prevention of damage is 
difficult and that it requires the care- 
ful application of ail possible preven- 
tive measures. 

The following preventive measures 
are recommended: 

1. Pre-harvest treatment of stor- 
age bins. To be effective this must 
be done about two weeks before har- 
vest. Old wheat should be swept out 
and moved far away from the stor- 
age. The empty bin should be treated 
with methoxychlor. (DDT has been 
used successfully for several years, 
but methoxychlor is preferred be- 
cause of its lower toxicity to warm- 
blooded animals. It is used at the 
same rates as DDT.) Just before har- 
vest the bins should be swept again 
to remove dead insects and loose de- 
posits of insecticide. 

2. Storage of clean, dry, whole 
wheat. Wheat should be combined 
when the moisture content is 14% or 
less. The combine should be adjusted 
as carefully as possible to avoid weed 
seeds, broken stems, cracked kernels 
and other dockage. Perfect kernels 
of clean, dry, cool wheat are resist- 
ant to the attacks of many of the 
common storage insects. The grain 
weevils will attack whole kernels and 
may feed inside them, but weevils 
are not common in Michigan gran- 
aries. In this state the most impor- 
tant insect pests of stored wheat are 
the so-called “bran-bugs,” which feed 
externally on cracked or broken ker- 
nels. 

3. Addition of a pyrethrum-type 
wheat protectant. Used at the dosage 
recommended by the manufacturers, 
these materials cost about 3¢ bu. of 
wheat treated. They do not contam- 
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inate the wheat and are not a health 
hazard. The protectant may be mixed 
with the wheat at the combine, at the 
granary, or at the elevator. To be 
effective it must be added before the 
wheat is infested. Wheat protectants 
are useful for preventing infestation, 
but are less effective against insects 
that are already present. 

1. Weekly inspection of stored 
wheat from harvest time until cold 
weather. Even though preventive 
measures are followed _ carefully, 
wheat occasionally becomes infested. 
In such cases, fumigation with ethy- 
lene dichloride-carbon tetrachloride 
mixtures is recommended. 

Fumigation is not a_ preventive 
measure and should not be used un- 
less the grain is actually infested. 
In farm fumigation is an 
emergency measure, and if the pre- 
ventive measures mentioned above are 
made a regular routine, fumigation 
will be needed only occasionally, if at 
all. In elevators, where grain from 
many must be mixed and 
stored, routine fumigation with ethy- 
lene dichloride-carbon tetrachloride 
mixture or with other materials may 
be desirable as an addition to the 
routine preventive measures 


storages 


sources 





Training Program 





given the opportunity would more 
than pay its way in reducing operat- 
waste, and improve the 
general morale of employees. 

It is most difficult to point to 
tangible evidence of results obtained, 
only a smooth running organization 
shows signs of good training. Some- 
times it’s too late when the evidence 
of poor training shows up in costly 
errors or high costs. Sound training 
that is purposeful will affect both 
the quality and quantity of the work 
performed by the individual or plant. 

We all know the training of super- 
visors is a most important job. He 
must be instructed very carefully 
or he doesn’t get the job done. Like- 
wise the average employee on any 
job must get the same training ap- 
plication. Training all the way from 
the orientation of the new employee 
to training the president of the 
company 


ing costs, 


Your Present Training Procedure 

If you have an established training 
procedure or depend on your lead 
off men to do all the training, have 
you ever thought of a _ 1,000-mile 
check up? Are the supervisors or old 
employees still following the break 
in procedure for new employees as 
you taught them some time ago? 
Or did they discard that method of 
training as too slow for this fast 
age? 

Give these key men a shot in the 
arm. Review what you expect, try 
a new way of training, compare the 
results, set up competitive forces 
to attain better results, and elimi- 
nate the trainer short cuts—they 
may hurt deeply. 

Ask yourself and your manage- 
ment: Are the best methods of train- 
ing employed? Are we using visual 
methods of training? Sound films, 
pictures, conferences, and the many 
new innovations of modern training 


> 


methods 7? 


> 


Sunmmary 


When you get back to your re- 
spective jobs, check yourself on these 
items: 


1. Have I tried one single new 
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2. Have I reinstructed an old em- 
ployee recently? 

3. Are instruction sheets or bulle- 
tins up to date on the bulletin board, 
or are some of them two years old 
and out of date? 

4. Have I made use of any of 
the new suggestions found in a book 
or magazine? 

5. How do I rate with my men? 
Do they think I am progressive ? 

6. Do my employees show inter- 
est in improvement? 

7. DoI want to improve? 


USDA Changes 
Emphasis on Corn 


Inseet Research 


WASHINGTON—Federal corn in- 
sect research, which until now has 
been largely concentrated on ways 
to control the European corn borer 
and the corn earworm, is to be 
changed to give emphasis to the con- 
trol of all major corn pests and to 
dovetail with similar research by the 
states and other agencies, the U/S. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
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nounced. Stations for studying the 
different corn insects will be located 
in at least seven different states. 

The realignment will place more 
emphasis on research concerned with 
controlling soil insects of corn, the 
southwestern corn borer and other 
less well-known corn insects. It re- 
sulted from a four months’ review 
of these problems in consultation with 
state experiment station personnel 
in 30 corn-growing states. The re- 
view was conducted by USDA's Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine. 
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How to Keep Cool on Hot Days 


ANY persons spend every sea- 
son of the year bemoaning 
either the chilliness of the 


day or the intolerable heat and hu- 
midity of a heat wave. Yet, with a 
few slight alterations in our daily 
living habits, we could chase irrita- 
bility, lethargy and tiredness, and we 
would stand up in a happy mood the 
pecularities of hot summer days. 
Some suffer more from hot days 
and heat waves while others can 
stand them well. Of course, those 
are well off have the blessed 
chance of working in an air-condi- 
tioned room during excessively hot 
days. A drastic change of tempera- 
ture is of no avail. If the tempera- 
ture of the room is 20° below the out- 
side temperature, conditions are very 
pleasant and results in the more effi- 
cient working of everyone. 
So far, only the “office” 


who 


parts of 


shops and working rooms are air- 
conditioned in summer in the major- 
ity of instances and the average in- 
dustrial worker has to rely on the 
approved methods of keeping cool on 
a hot summer day. Some people feel 
refreshed after a hot bath during the 
warmest part of the day, followed 
by a hot drink, tea or lemonade. This 
sounds strange, but the warm bath 
or shower opens the pores of the skin, 
enabling the body to throw off heat 
rapidly. The drink aids the flow of 
perspiration. 

This method, however, is 
everybody's taste. Many 
extended cold shower or bath, fol- 
lowed by iced drinks. It has been 
found that alcoholic beverages are 
best avoided during the day since 
they produce more heat in the body 
and increase the discomfort from the 
heat. 


not to 
prefer an 


By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


Tea, both cold and iced, 
thirst-quencher. You may drink as 
much water as you wish, but iced 
water should preferably be drunk in 
small sips. Drinking large quantities 
of iced water in a short time may 
have its adverse effects. 

Profuse sweating takes large 
amounts of salt from the body. Salt 
water will prove refreshing in a con- 
centration of 0.1%, or a level tea- 
spoonful of salt to a quart of water. 
Many industrial plants have a salt- 
tablet dispenser located near the 
drinking fountain. These tablets usu- 
ally are of the 15-grain size and one 
should be taken with each glass of 
water. This will replace the salt lost 
by perspiration. Let’s emphasize 
however, that the replacement of the 
lost liquid by drinking plenty of wa- 
ter is indispensable. 

We have known for a long time 


is a good 
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that excessive heat, a prolonged heat 
wave, means strain for the human 
heart. This becomes, more obvious 
when high blood pressure or other 
signs of arteriosclerosis have dimin- 
ished the resistance of heart and ar- 
teries. New York experienced a heat 
wave of unusually depressing charac- 
ter in August, 1948. The number of 
deaths in New York during that pe- 
riod was more than double the nor- 
mal average, and the loss of life was 
attributed to the hot spell which was 
marked by record-breaking tempera- 
tures. 

Heat reduces working efficiency. 
One researcher stresses the point 
that far short of heat exhaustion and 
heat stroke are the ordinary feelings 
of lack of energy and drowsiness in- 
duced by hot weather and reflected 
in diminishea output and decreased 
efficiency. Many industrial workers 
are affected by such less obvious ex- 
periences. 

Methods of Cooling 

To produce cooling air motion, cir- 
culating fans are used in many plants. 
An air movement of 200 feet per min- 
ute will result in a drop of 1 to 2 
below the effective temperature of 
the air. It is said that higher veloci- 
ties are permissible and often desir- 
able in warm summer weather, but 
that velocities in excess of 150 ft. per 
minute are irritating and sometimes 
harmful to the worker. Other observ- 
ers have stated that air velocities as 
high as 500 feet per minute were em- 
ployed in some plants without com- 
plaints from the workers. 

One authority has recommended 
the installation of a room in which 
workers can cool off during the day 
and before going home in the evening 
in order to maintain physical fitness 
in the heavy, hot occupations. Pro- 
viding shower bath facilities adds 
greatly to comfort. 

Other means of reducing the atmo- 
spheric temperature in industrial 
plants includes insulation of the roof 
and walls, by evaporative cooling of 
the roof and by circulating large 
quantities of cool night air through 
the building. One authority says that 
in most industries, artificial cooling 
of the air is not a vital necessity, ex- 
cept in a few key operations which 
must run at maximum efficiency re- 
gardless of cost. It does cost a lot 
of money to install and operate air- 
conditioning equipment for just two 
or three months a year and its cost 
is, in many instances, not justified. 


Suggestions on Keeping Cool 

Light, easily digested food in mod- 
erate amounts will help to keep the 
body temperature down on hot days. 
If we are to judge by the type of meal 
consumed in any popular restaurant 
on a hot day, one might well assume 
that the panting, perspiring persons, 
forcing down quantities of fat meat, 
hot soup, puddings, pastries, butter, 
etc., were “stoking up” for an imme- 
diate journey to the North Pole. 

Fruits, vegetables and salads are 
particularly appropriate on hot days. 
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Fatty and highly sugared foods porting Service. “The grain trade to depress prices and generate sales their market by disregarding the 
should be avoided for the reason that never goes to the consumer when the resistance,” according to Mr. Erick- quality factor in deciding which va- 
the fat and sugar are turned into wheat is millable. The mills not only son. riety to grow. 
heat energy by the digestive system. convert the grain into human food. “What does it profit a farmer it “When Kansas _ mills made their 
Plant managers who are anxious to They also sell it.” he gains two bushels per acre and record and established their reputa- 
keep up production through the “dog Mr. Erickson says that the farm- then loses his market,” is the ques- tion for high quality bakers flours, 
days” might consider putting in dis- ers do not appreciate the sales effort tion that the crop reporter then the state produced only one kind of 
pensing machines so that the work- of the milling industry, and the grain poses. , wheat, namely Turkey, - aay , add- 
ers could purchase milk, fruit juices, trade is, just recently, “beginning It is his contention that millers of ing that there are probably 15 _ 1e- 
ete., for extra between-meal ‘“pick- to awaken to the efforts and knowl- Kansas-grown wheat have suffered ties now commercially produced, and 
ups.” Plant cafeterias should see to edge necessary to sell wheat.” because of the emphasis put upon Turkey is an almost unheard of va- 
it that these summertime foods and “It takes a smart and well-in- test weight and yield in producing riety. 
beverages are available. It is also a formed flour salesman to satisfy a new wheats for commercial produc- He then traces the developments 
good idea to have some sort of a leaf- _‘ large bakery’s purchasing department tion. He believes, toc, as his rheto- in what he calls a race between the 
let or other literature prepared for and its staff of chemical fault-finders. rical question indicates, that the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
distribution to the workers, calling The whole crew is trained and paid wheat farmers may be destroying tion plant breeders and private seed 
attention to better health and com- 
fort in hot weather through proper 
diets. - 
Loose, thin nonconstricting cloth- ey a” : 
ing is an aid to reducing discomfort “a . 
during the summer time. Clothing : 
worn both during and after working 
hours should be open at the neck so 
that body vapors can escape easily. 
Men's high, tight collars, soft as well 
as starched, may well produce heat 
prostration on hot days. May the 
day not be distant when the majority 
of men will find courage to discard 
tight collars, stuffy trousers and 
jackets and dress for comfort. in- 
stead of appearance. 
Color of clothing adds or detracts 
several degrees to or from the body 
on hot days. White material is best 
since it reflects the heat rays. A 
pale yellow serves equally well. When 
we put the capacity of heat absorp- 
tion for white material at 100, we 
have the following relative indexes 
for other colors of clothing material: 
pale yellow, 102; light gray, 150; red, 
160; light brown, 198, and black, 208. 
Holding the wrists under cold run- 
ning water is extremely refreshing, 
though its effect does not last too 
long. The arteries are just under the 
surface of the skin at the wrists so 
that the cool water will have an im- 
mediate cooling effect on the blood. 
Another helpful measure is putting 
the forearms in a basin or tub of cold 
or cool water. 








A good supply of fresh air is essen- 
tial. On hot summer days, however, 
it might be preferable to air the 
rooms out at night when the temper- 
ature is down and keep the windows 
closed during the day. A _ pleasant 
draft of air is obtained by opening 
doors at opposite ends of the working 
area. 

To avoid unnecessary discomfort 
from heat, avoid becoming irritated 
or losing your temper. “Keep cool” 
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DAY’s improved cleaning action permits the 
use of better filtering fabric which gives filter- 
ing efficiencies up to 99.994 %. This better 
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producers to produce wheats that ly quick solution to the problem 
would meet with the approval of both Mr. Erickson said. His recommenda- 
producer and processor. tions are: 

“Even this small and incomplete “Why not spend some time and 
analysis of our southwestern winter money and effort popularizing Co- 
wheats points to a hopeful and fair- manche and Cheyenne wheats and 








PLANT TOUR FOR MILLERS—R. A. Kipp, president of Kipp Kelly, Ltd., 
explains the operation of a roll corrugator to an audiefNce made up of members 
of the Canadian Prairie Section, Association of Operative Millers, during a 
tour of the Kipp Kelly plant at the time of the group’s meeting in Winnipeg 
recently. Mr. Kipp is third from the left in the picture. 















You wipe the slate clean of most rodents 
and insects, including egg and larva stages, 
when you use Larvacide. When we say 
“you,” we mean “you,” for Larvacide is the fumigant you and 
your own men can apply. No specially trained crews. No un- 
wieldy equipment. A penetrating tear gas fumigant, Larvacide 
gives its own warning. Cuts risk of accident, eliminates fire and 
explosion hazard. 


LARVACIDE® IS SPECIALLY SLANTED FOR: 


treating infested grain, when re- 
ceiving or turning, general mill fu- 
migation, machinery and_ spot 
treatments, vaults . . . and outgo- 
ing box cars, rodent control 


AEROSOL LARVACIDE 


The new development for fast ap- 
plication and shorter airing. 


@ 





@ Cylinders: 25, 50, 100 & 180 lbs. 
@ Dispenser Bottles (1 lb.) each 

in safety can. One dozen to case. 
@ Stocked in principal cities. 








L-P INDUSTRIAL SPRAY and 
SERVACIDE, outstanding contact 
and fume sprays, give residual 
killing action for several weeks. 
No D-D-T. 














Other L-P Products available—Methyl Bromide in cans 
or cylinders, (with or without 2% chlorpicrin) and Lar- 
vabrome-20 (20% Larvacide—80% Methyl Bromide). 











lhapwacicle Lprodmets, ithe, 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 
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Ralph I. Smith 


MILLER RETIRES—Ralph I. Smith, 
superintendent of the Wolf Milling 
Co. plant at Ellinwood, Kansas, has 
retired after 53 years of milling, the 
past 42 years with the same com- 
pany. He started his milling career at 
Delphos, Kansas, and worked in sev- 
eral mills in that state before joining 
the Wolf company in 1911. Mr. Smith 
will make his home in Boulder, Colo. 





forget about Pawnee? There is 
enough of those two varieties to sow 
the whole Southwest and still have 
plenty for milling. Why wait for the 
development of new varieties when 
we have at least two good ones that 
can give us the urgently needed 
quality? 

“Why spend any effort to prove 
that heat, at times of maturity, is the 
cause of the trouble with the 1952 
crop? Why not pin the blame where 
it belongs? Frost followed by the ex- 
treme heat? This is a combination of 
weather factors which has only hap- 
pened this one time in 50 years, and 
may not happen again in the next 
50 years. 

“Perhaps a kind and patient ex- 
planation of what is taking place 
might encourage some of the farmers 
to plant a little larger acreage of 
high percentage Turkey wheat. They 
are now much confused and do not 
know what to plant. It should be 
explained to them the necessity of 
strong bakery flours. Suggest they 
go to a large bakery, and watch the 
baker drop from 1,500 to 2,000 Ib. of 
dough into the big mixers. Stand 
close to the machine when the power 
is turned on and note how the floor 
trembles as the 5- or 10-h.p. motors 
cause the big steel mixing arms to 
tear into that mass of dough. It’s 
quite different from the gentle action 
a woman gives her dough as_ she 
kneads it. That’s the difference be- 
tween bakery flour and family flour. 
It is also the difference between the 
two kinds of parentage in varieties 
of wheat. Now it has become the 
penalty our mills are paying because 
of our political violations of the laws 
of supply and demand. 

“The American consumer is the 
only customer who can afford to pay 
American prices for his bread. He 
must be sold because he's ‘finicky 
and choosy.’ Let us help the mills 
cater to him.” 


——— BREA S THE STAFF F LIFE— 


IMPROVING PLANT VARIETIES 

FARGO, N.D.—The plant breeder 
is constantly trying to improve the 
heredity of existing varieties, explains 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege Extension Service. 
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AOM Sanitation 
Group Preparing 
Biology Manual 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A man- 
ual of economic biology, now in prep- 
aration under the supervision of the 
Sanitation Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, will contain 
all information and data pertinent to 
the control of those organisms which 
tend to cause economic loss and con- 
tamination of grain and cereal prod- 
ucts. 

The manual will be published by 
the association. It will include the 
work of a large number of recognized 
authorities in different fields of eco- 


nomic biology, according to George 
B. Wagner, head of the department of 
economic biology, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, and chairman of 
the AOM Sanitation Committee. 

Mr. Wagner's committee held a 
meeting at Manhattan, Kansas, in 
connection with the recent joint meet- 
ing of Districts 1 and 2 of the asso- 
ciation and during that meeting it 
was decided that the sanitation group 
would prepare a short publication on 
the control of sparrows and pigeons 
around country elevators and food 
processing plants. The committee 
proposed that this special publica- 
tion be issued as a bulletin of the 
Association of Operative Millers and 
that it be distributed to associated in- 
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dustries which have the same bird 
control problem. 

The committee also discussed the 
fire hazards which might result as 
country elevator operators carry out 
clean-up programs. Members of the 
sanitation committee said that infor- 
mation they have seemed to indicate 
there was a lack of information avail- 
able to the operators of country ele- 
vators as to what constitutes a fire 
hazard and that many operators cre- 
ated fire hazards as a result of their 
clean-up operations. Since the AOM 
committee has been active in recom- 
mending clean-up procedures in coun- 
try elevators, Ways and means of get- 
ting information on fire hazards from 
insurance underwriters was dis- 





to make your good food better 


Now—the watermill is a curiosity. You 
must supply today’s demand with today’s 
methods. But modern milling practice 
loses some of the nutritional benefits 
present in Nature’s wheat because of con- 
sumers’ demand for patent flour and for 
white bread and rolls. How sensible it is 


keeping faith with nature 


No «© HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. - 


> 


that you restore valuable health-giving 
vitamins and minerals through enrich- 
ment. Your achievement in making your 
good food better by this simple process 
of enrichment has the support of quali- 
fied authorities—physicians, nutritionists, 
dietitians, and of consumers themselves. 


ROCHE 


VITAMINS FOR ENRICHMENT 
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cussed and recommendations were 
made. 

The Sanitation Committee will 
have the responsibility of presenting 
a seminar on sanitation for eereal 
processing plants as a part of the 
1953 technical conference of the AOM. 
A part of the group’s time at the 
Manhattan meeting was spent in se- 
lecting outstanding speakers from 
the baking industry, the grain trade, 
Food & Drug Administration and 
other recognized authorities, includ- 
ing a milling technologist, who will 
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report on the loss of wheat endo- 
sperm as a result of insect infesta- 
tion. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALIGNMENT OF SHEAVES 

Correct alignment of sheaves in 
which V belts run is more important 
than correct alignment of flat-belt 
pulleys. Care should be employed not 
to let V belts rest for long periods of 
time on sheaves without turning them 
over by hand, or without loosening 
their tension. 








The “WILLIAMS WAY 
SERVICE” 


HOW'S YOUR SUPPLY 
OF Lacers and Hooks? 


Order a New Supply Today 
“The WILLIAMS WAY” 

















MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 
Ready To Ship Same Day 





Also, HART-CARTER 


(0 Belt Dressing and Cement 


GRAIN CLEANING 
( Lacers and Hooks EQUIPMENT 
O) Tyler Wire Cloth 


(1 Bindo Edging for Silk and Wire Sifter Cloths 
[) Nylon and Canton Flannel Sifter Stockings 
[1] Graton & Knight Research Leather Belting 
[) Bodmer and Schindler Swiss Silks 
(0 Solid Woven Cotton Belting 
() Moister Testers 
() Larvacide (chloropicrin) and ISCO sprays, fumigante 
[) Conveying and Transmission Equipment 
1) Sifter Brush Belting and Rivets 
[] Sleve Plush and Sieve Lining 
[] Elevator Buckets and Bolts 
[) Roll and Purifier Brushes 
() Reel, Bran Duster Brushes 
[.) Made-up Cloth Cleaners 
( Rubber Belting 
() Universal Grain Dryers 


H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 











OHIO SHORT COURSE HELD 
FOR ELEVATOR OFFICIALS 


COLUMBUS—Fifteen elevator offi- 
cials from Ohio and three nearby 
states attended the grain marketing 
and elevator operation short course 
April 6-10 at Ohio State University 
here. The lectures were presented by 
24 experts. A guest speaker was 
Ralph H. Brown, vice president, 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, who 
discussed “Futures and the Cash 
Markets.” 

Those attending the course were 
Robert L. Ross, owner, Ross Eleva- 
tor, Union City, Ind.; George L. Law- 
son, manager, George Groh & Sons 
Elevator, Clay Center, Va.; Robert L. 
Short, manager, G. L. F. Grain & Sup- 
ply Co., Batavia, N.Y.; from Ohio— 
Edgar Fifer, owner, Pandora Milling 
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Co., Pandora; Thomas G. Roehm, 
grain buyer, Honegger-Hawley Mills, 
Inec., Mansfield; Lowell I. Roettger, 
manager, Auglaise County Farm Bu- 
reau Co-op Assn., Inc., St. Marys; 
James W. Cotsamire, office manager, 
Galion Farmers Grain & Supply Co., 
Galion; C. H. Wilms, manager, Char- 
don Farm Bureau, Chardon; Keith 
Lodge, elevator manager, Stark 
County Farm Bureau Co-op Assn., 
Ine., Canton; R. O. Rigal, manager, 
Liberty Center Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co., Liberty Center; Robert 
L. Glick, H. G. Wells Co., Sidney; 
Paul F. Henning, mill manager, Han- 
cock County Farm Bureau Co-op 
Assn., Inc., Findlay; Roger Calland, 
owner, Rosewood Grain Co., Rose- 
wood; Orlan Wolfram, branch man- 
ager, Hancock County Farm Bureau 
Co-op Assn., Inc., Mt. Cory, and Wil- 
liam H. Fagert, owner, Nova Eleva- 
tor Co., Nova. 











CHEMISTS HONOR MEMBER—Claude L. Moore (center) who soon will 
retire, after 47 years of service, from the laboratory staff of the Buffalo 
plant of General Mills, Inc., was the guest of honor at a recent meeting of 
the Niagara Frontier Section of the American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists. He is a charter member of the section which was founded 25 years ago. 
Pictured with Mr. Moore are, from left to right, William Farrell, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc.; Dr. J. A. Anderson, Board of Grain Commissioners Labora- 
tory, Winnipeg, president of AACC; Mr. Moore; Chester Bald, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and Newman L. Gregory, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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1320 MAIN ST. Phone Victor 3232 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
“Everything for ROLL GRINDING 
ed grain and CORRUGATING 
evator, ; mre 
Fach Blea ond Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
Cereal Mill” TWIN pv magnons co. 














RANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN~ FLOUR-FEED 


t,t MAXe PLAN 
Ca: 

iy i 
ES RESEARCH PRODUCTS CO. 
Sens. \ 1517 WALNUT * KANSAS CITY 8, MO 









Jones-H]erreELsATER Construction Co. 


ESSMUELLER 


CORRUGATING AND GRINDING SERVICE 


@ INCREASED FLOUR CAPACITY 
@ IMPROVED UNIFORMITY 

@ REDUCED ASH CONTENT 

@ FASTER PRODUCTION 


Regrinding and corrugating break rolls every 250 fulltime 
operation days plus regrinding smooth rolls every 500 days 
costs but .003 to .004 cents per sack of ground flour. Profit 
in yield alone more than pays cost. Ship your rolls today. 


The ESSMUELLER Comeang 





Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Kansas City 6, Missouri 














Engineers ® 


1222 S. 8TH ST. 
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ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 
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_ ENTOLETER 


The facsimile signatures or trademarks repro- 
duced here are “proof of the pudding”. These 
companies and many others, consistent users of 


advertising space in this journal, recognize its 


value as an advertising medium in the cereal pro- 5 
. . . . . ec ” Ht 
cessing industry. Editorial leadership and “plus chit 


coverage insure advertising readership and response. 
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HART-CARTER 


VeNsanro 
CHEMICALS 
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You can make 


SOME GRAIN 
IS LONG 








Many grains are almost identical 
in width or thickness and would be 
difficult to separate if it were not for 
marked differences in their /engths. 
Oats, for example, are longer than 
wheat; cockle, on the other hand, is 
shorter than wheat. Because of these 
length differences, the Carter Disc 
Separator can make exact separations. 
By means of Carter Discs, which con- 
tain hundreds of undercut pockets, 
the grains or seeds are selected or 
rejected according to length. As the 
discs revolve through the grain or 
mixture, the pockets lift out the 
material they are designed to carry, 


and positively reject anything longer. 


Take advantage of this accurate 
method of length separation. Install 
Carter Disc Separators now! 











differ in length 


separations 


SOME IS fy \ Some Is 
MEDIUM fi sHorT 
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HART-CARTER COMPANY 


673 Ninteenth Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 


Engineers and manufacturers 
of grain cleaning machinery 








